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THE COVER 


Selected for the cover illustration of this Fif- 
teenth Annual Display Review and Forecast is 
an architect's sketch of the imposing entrance 
to the Golden Gate International Exposition, to 
be held in 1939. This great fair, in company 
with the New York World's Fair which will take 
place during the same year, undoubtedly will 
have an important part in influencing the trend 
of display through novel ideas of design, lighting, 
and the use of color. 


1938 


"| think 1938 will see much more dramatiza- 
tion in windows than previously. | believe that 
we will see much more attention devoted to the- 
atrical lighting, to dramatic coloring, to spot- 
lighting themes. 

"The year 1938 to me will be a big year for 
display managers to demonstrate how many extra 
dollars good windows can put into a store's cash 
register.'—John Pearl, sales manager, The Namm 


Store, Brookl a 
ATEO51 
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OUR NEXT ISSUE 


In the February issue James Kiley will bring 
you new sketches of display ideas from New 
York City; Frank Bingham's new feature continues 
with interesting comment on display personalities 
and the field in general; and, of course, there 
will be the usual number of timely articles and 
photographs on selling displays by some of the 
outstanding displaymen of today. 
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AT A GLANCE 





Three Length Hosiery 
Properly Displayed ~ 


No optical illusion here—these unbreakable Rubberlite hosiery displays are really 
made in three lengths, and are correctly shaped to accommodate the three length 
hosiery now in vogue. 


These leg forms make possible the display of hosiery in a manner that will create the 
all important urge to BUY. 


More important still—these displayers deliver the gist of the whole story at a glance. 


Specifications. The new Rubberlite three length hosiery display forms are made in 
three sizes measuring 26", 28”, 29%", respectively in height, the circumferences 
being so proportioned as to correctly display the specially woven three length sizes. 


They are finished in a new flesh color to best show the weave and sheerness of the hose, 
and are provided with newly improved means for standing upright. Price per set $15.00. 


Rubberlite hosiery forms are also available in standard sizes, Ankle, Calf, Low Knee, 
Knee and Thigh high. Their unbreakable feature is your guarantee of long life. 


Consult your jobber cr write. 


RUBBER PRODUCTS, inc. 


531 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Ww<ll Cc 
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Three Great Expositions | 
To Influence Display 


During 1938 and 1939 three major exposi- 
tions will be held in New York City, San 
Francisco, and Glasgow, Scotland. The in- 
fluence of such events is always reflected in 
display trends, of which striking evidence was 
afforded by the display developments arising 
from the Paris Exposition which took place 
during the year just ended. But due to a 
cumulative effect and to innovations to be in- 
troduced at the three fairs referred to above, 
the expositions scheduled for this and next 
year undoubtedly will provide many ideas and 
much food for thought cn the part of Ameri- 
can displaymen. 

The most pretentious, the New York 
World’s Fair, will cost something like 
$125,000,000 and will open April 30, 1939. Its 
theme will be “Building the world of to- 
morrow,” and about 50,000,000 visitors are 
expected to witness the fair’s marvels during 
that year. All states will be represented by 
exhibits, as well as fifty-nine foreign nations. 
Dozens of national advertisers have already 
purchased space and are planning un‘que pres- 
entations of their products. 

The most elaborate artistic project in the 
history of expositions—a $60,000,000, mile- 
long central mall—is expected to set the pace 
in luxurious and harmonious building con- 
struction, in sculpturing, in murals, in lfand- 
scaping, and in novel active water and lighting 
effects. The mall will be laid across the main 
exhibit area at its widest point, bordered by 
twenty-five of the most imposing buildings 


in the exposition, studded with numerous 
sculptures by world-famous artists, inlaid with 
lagoons, enlivened with five waterfalls and 
hundreds of fountains, and accentuated by 
huge pylons. 

Dominating this section of the mall will be 
the largest portrait statue fashioned by man 
since the statue of Rameses II was carved 
by the Egyptians. The work of James Earle 
Fraser, noted sculptor, the figure will show 
George Washington as he arrived in New 
York for his inauguration exactly 150 years 


previous to the day set for open ng the fair. 

Washington will seem to gaze at the 18- 
story “Perisphere,” the largest ball ever con- 
structed by man—and the 50-story “Trylon,” 
the tallest triangular spire ever erected. Be- 
fore him will be five sculptures by Paul 
Manship, denoting the passage of time as it 
affects the human race. Behind the statue of 


Washington will be four large figures repre- 
senting freedom of the press, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of assembly, and freedom of 
speech. 





























































To the north, the historical theme will con- 
tinue through another 1,500-foot section of the 
mall by the grouping of the foreign exhibit 
buildings around the parade ground. Between 
the two sections will be two 120-foot pylons. 

Supplementing the main sculptured figures 
of the mall will be dozens of murals and re- 
liefs, each turning a page in history from 
the day of the caveman down to the present. 
Facing upon the theme center, where the try- 
lon and perisphere will be located, is to be a 


—The "Plaza of Governments" of the New 
York World's Fair. In the background is the 
proposed Federal Hall, and to the right the 
Hall of States. . .. The second drawing, also 
of a portion of the New York exhibition 
plans, shows a double-decked entry-way, 
with a ramp leading from the exposition 
grounds. In the left foreground is a domed 
restaurant, within a fountain basin— 




















group by George H. Snowden, showing man- 
kind in the primitive. A group by Carl L. 
Schmitz. will portray the contribution of fire 
and the plowshare to advancement. Ameri- 
can folk-lore will be the subject of still 
another section by Edmond Amateis, with 
Paul Bunyan, Johnny Appleseed, and other 
real and imaginary characters being shown. 


The middle portion of the mall will be 
pleasantly peaceful at night. Not a light bulb 
will be visible for its two-fifths of a mile 
length. Soft glows will be reflected into the 
trees by mercury vapor lights sunk in the 
ground beneath. Hedges and flower beds will 
be illuminated in the same manner, while 
variety and motion will be supplied by lamps 
of many colors playing on the perisphere, 
statues, fountains, and waterfalls. All light 
emanating from the buildings will be a mere 
indirect flood, forming a border pattern for 
the inner setting of trees. 
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A visitor leaving the theme center and pro- 
ceeding in a northerly direction will examine 
first the relief sculptures on the various build- 
ings. Next in line will be Paul Manship’s 
sundial, the largest ever devised. Fifty feet 
in the air at the highest point, the gnomon 
will be supported by branches of The Tree 
of Life, under which feminine figures repre- 
senting the Three Fates are to be shown. On 
the right The Future, holding a distaff, passes 
the Thread of Life to The Present, who in 
turn moves it along to The Past, where it is 
snipped off. The sundial will really tell time, 
for in a wide, circular green base the hours of 
the day will be placed in a size to correspond 
with the enormous shadow from above. 

Suggesting time in the abstract, the sundial 
will be backed up by a fountain group with 
eleven jets, representing the passage of time, 
flowing away from it and toward a second 
Manship group of sculptures in a blue and 
white lagoon. These will be four figures rep- 
resenting the moods of time and their effect 
upon human life: ~ They will average 15 feet 
in height and will be surrounded by bubbling 
and boiling fountains of water so arranged to 
make the figures appear to rest upon clouds. 

Directly behind the statue will be mirror 
pools, two large pylons with smoke rising 
in simulation of “the mists of time,’ and a 
fountain group with seven jets. Two higher 
fountains will serve as accents in the water 
pattern. Another, very long, lagoon will lead 
to the widest portion of the tree-shaded sec- 
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tion of the central mall, where the Friedlander 
“freedom” group will be. 

The general aquatic effect will be that of 
a moving wall of water, interrupted by water- 
falls, progressing from the theme center -with 
diminishing force until, in the last rectangular 
lagoon leading to the pylons, the fountains are 
to be of a bubbling character, emptying with 
spent force into the large oval lagoon. Foun- 
tain arrangements will cause the perisphere 
to appear as if resting on jets of water. 

The general color effect is green—from the 
trees--surrounding white and blue of the la- 
goons, with white and gold ornamental ef- 
fects around most of the sculptural groups. 

Construction is weeks ahead of schedule. 
The $740,000 administration building has been 
occupied by a headquarters staff of 700 per- 
sons since mid-August; the theme center has 
been dedicated and its $1,700,000 structures 
are being erected; the Hall of Communica- 
tions, and the shelter, welfare, clothing, food, 
and two production buildings are all up in 
steel or under roof; New York City has its 
“Glass House” in construction, and New York 
state is at work on the foundations of its 
$1,600,000 marine amphitheatre-exhibit pa- 
vilion. 

Amusements will be concentrated in a 280- 
acre zone, fronting the lagoons and developed 
as an integral part of the exposition. 

Getting under way on February 18, 1939, 
another fair will occupy the spotlight a few 
months before the opening of the project in 








the East. This is the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, to be held in San Francisco 
bay on the largest island ever made by man. 
Eleven states, California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana, and Colorado, are 
co-patrons of the fair, thus making it a pos- 
session of a group of sovereign states rather 
than that of a single city. 

Costing over $50,000,000 to produce, the 
Golden Gate exposition will be especially beau- 
tiful at night; a million-dollar lighting project 
will develop many novel uses of lighting for 
decorative and display purposes, while the use 


—tThe vertical illustration is of "Tait's Tower," 

a feature of the British Empire exposition to 

be opened in May at Glasgow, Scotland. 

. » « Two more structures for the British fair 

are also shown on this page—the Palace of 

Engineering, and the Palace of Industry, 
respectively— 
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—At the top of this page is an illustration 
of the central tower of the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, to be opened on 
a man-made island in San Francisco bay 
early if 1939. The tower will be 400 feet 
high. . . . The Garden Club building will 
be a part of the British Empire exposition 
in Glasgow, Scotland, this year. . . . The 
final photograph is a bird's-eye view of the 
layout of the forthcoming Golden Gate fair— 


of new fluorescent tube and black light inno- 
vations will produce decidedly unique effects. 
More than thirty national firms have already 
made space reservations for the fair and will 
show their products in spectacular buildings 
and exhibits. 

One of the principal attractions will be the 
central tower, which will dominate the entire 
architectural design of the fair. Four hun- 
dred feet in height, it will be lighted inside 
and out. It is the design of Arthur Brown, 
Jr, F. A. I. A., who also designed the cen- 
tral court of which the tower is the most 
significant feature. The painting by Chesley 
Bonestell, well-known architectural artist, 
gives an idea of the tower’s appearance at 
night. The phoenix at the top is a traditional 
San Franciscan symbol. 

(For a more complete description of the 
exposition see the November, 1937, issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD.) 

Not to be outdone, and beating the New 
York fair and that of San Francisco to the 
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villages” so familiar to visitors to the Century 
of Progress will be the “clachan” or Highland 
village, with copies of old dwellings—the wall 
castings of which have been made from 
moulds taken from actual shielings (cottages. ) 
A burn, complete with waterfall, will pass 
through the clachan. In this old-world cor- 
ner the houses will be thatched, this work 
being carried out by natives of the Island of 
Lewis. The buildings will include the smithy, 
weaver’s home, the inn, etc., with all. furnish- 
ings true to character. 

A permanent memorial to the exhibition 
will be the art gallery, costing $200,000. “n 
1938 it will house art treasures from all over 
the British empire. 

A “grand staircase” will be provided, lead- 
ing by easy treads to Tait’s tower. On each 
side will flow cascades of floodlit water. At 
the foot of the staircase is an underground 
pumping station supplying the cascades and 
tower with 7,000 gallons of water per minute. 

To the left are two Scottish pavilions. 
These will represent the life of the Scottish 
people. Gigantic murals, painted by the 
younger school of Scottish artists, will make 
the pavilion walls a pageant of history, cul- 
minating in a 25-foot statue symbolic of 
modern Scotland. 

The British government pavilion will show 
the entire empire in miniature. 

The Palace of Industry will have a concave 
frontage of 490 feet, every steel beam of its 
construction being perfectly straight. The 





punch, England will stage an Empire Exhibi- 


tion at Glasgow, Scotland, from May to Oc- 
tober, 1938. For the description of the forth- 
coming event and for the Empire Exhibition 
photographs reproduced herewith, DISPLAY 
WORLD is indebted to George Randolph 
Russell, American displayman now visiting 
in Scotland. 

The exhibition will be held in Bellahouston 
park, Glasgow, and occupies a space of 170 
acres. The complete layout will cost roughly 
fifty million dollars. Through 13 miles of 
underground cables and 240 miles of wiring, 
trees, fountains, cascades, and buildings will 
act as screens on which will be cast the big- 
gest effort in floodlighting ever carried out 
in Great Britain. 

On the hill in the eénter of the park, Tait’s 
observation tower will'rise 300 feet. Adjoin- 
ing the tower will be a tree-top restaurant 
and buffet. 

Something on the order of the “foreign 





building faces a lake, 400 feet long, at one 
end of which will be a cascade. Three large 
fountains will play in the center of the lake. 
On either side are the Colonial and Dominion 
avenues where the buildings of the colonies 
and dominions will be located. This is to be 
the principal avenue of the exhibition and 
a most impressive floodlighting scheme will 
be featured. 

The Palace of Engineering will house the 
various branches of empire engineering, from 
ship-building to the manufacture of kitchen 
utensils. 

A modern amusement park of 24 acres will 
be provided. 

The old idea of white, unchanging lights 
has been elaborated beyond recognition into 
a system of which color is the basis. Yellow, 
green, blue, and red lights, changing and in- 
termingling, will compose patterns in color 
on the pastel walls of the buildings and 
among the trees. 








David E. Moeser 
Treasurer and General Manager, Conrad & Co., 
Inc., Boston, and President, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association 

1938 will present great opportunity for 
capitalizing potential business through effec- 
tive display by reason of the marked advance 
in display equipment and technique. 

Particular emphasis should be placed upon 
the necessity for focusing attention upon the 
specific selling points of the merchandise 
displayed. While it is true that the tempo 
in display has very considerably increased, 
many displays rely too much upon mere eye- 
batting features such as backgrounds, set- 
ting, lighting and over-lighting, without due 
emphasis upon the salient themes which are 
always present in merchandise important 
enough to be displayed. 

These lapses, where they occur, are prob- 
ably caused by a failure to coordinate the 
efforts of department managers (frequently 
called buyers) with those of the display 
staff. While we should not in any way 
deprecate the effort on the part of display 
managers to make the general effects of dis- 
play striking, and even unusual, the real ef- 
fect of all display ar’ses from the desire 
which is created in the mind of the prospec- 
tive purchaser for the article which the 
store intends to sell. 

A greater degree of development of the 
basic theme of the merchandise is to be had 
only by a systematic intent to make clear to 
the prospective customer the reasons which 
actuated the buyer in selecting the particular 
goods to be offered. Critical but friendly 
analysis by buyers and display managers will 
do much to bring about the right balance of 
cooperation, to the end that displays may be 
made more effective and that greater sales 
volume may be traceable to them. 





Michael Schaap 
President, Bloomingdale's, New York City 

It is our belief that display during the 
year 1938 will occupy more of the retailer’s 
interest than it has in the past. Its impor- 
tance as a publicity function is demonstrated 
by the great advance that has been made in 
display by the department stores of America 
during the past few years. 

The coming World’s Fair will naturally 
be the inspiration for thinking along these 
lines. We have seen how the Paris Expo- 
s.tion influenced display in this country, and 
I am sure that the coming fair here in New 
York will be even more potent in its effect. 





Neil Petree 

President, Barker Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles 

Window displays for 1938 should be sim- 
pler than has been the tendency in many 
department stores during the past year. 
Effective window displays should dramat:ze 
selling ideas, but not to such a degree that 
it is difficult to see the merchandise. 

Many displays, particularly in New York 
City, have been so. dramatic in the back- 
ground presentation that much of the value 
of the merchandise itself has been lost. Dis- 
plays of this kind are, as a rule, costly and, 
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Retailers and 1938 Display 








The statements made by retail exec- 
utives in this issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD should afford hours of 
thought for progressive displaymen. 
They indicate the way in which display 
is regarded “from the other end of the 
gun.” And when such well-known 
merchants as Neil Petree, Irwin D. 
Wolf, Dr. Norris A. Brisco, Sidney R. 
Baer, John Pearl, R. H. Rich, V. W. 
Sincere, Michael Schaap, and the oth- 
ers included in this article take time to 
discuss display it is certain that they 
realize its important part in the move- 
ment of merchandise. 








with the necessity for careful expense con- 
trol, it is doubly important that the window 
man keep h’s displays as simple as possible. 

This does not mean that a feature window 
now and then is not a good thing, but every 
window can not be a feature window in the 
sense that its background and fixtures are 
unusual. 





John Pearl 

Sales Manager, The Namm Store, Brooklyn 

I feel that in 1938 we will see much more 
concentration put into making windows 
“sell!” 

Windows will be developed with a view 
to selling merchandise—or selling a theme— 
or selling an event—rather than being pretty 
pictures that will satisfy the artist in the 
display manager. 

I think 1938 will see much more dramati- 
zat‘on in windows than previously. I believe 
that we will see much more attention devoted 
to theatrical lighting, to dramatic coloring, 
to spotlighting themes. 

The year 1938 to me will be a big year 
for display managers to demonstrate how 
many extra dollars good windows can put 
into a store’s cash register. 





H. W. Brightman 

Vice-president, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark 

We endeavor to develop our feature pro- 
motions, displays—both window and interior 
—and our advertisements around one central 
dramatic message or theme. We try, in so 
far as possible, to carry this out with respect 
to as many kinds of related merchandise as 
poss‘ble. This applies not only to women’s 
wear and accessories, but also to children’s 
wear, men’s wear, and home furnishings. 
The background treatment of the display puts 
the message into visual form. The theme 
is headlined on all signs, and thus a series 
of windows becomes an “air with var ations.” 
This repetition drives home our story and 
at the same time achieves harmonious unity 
of appearance of the store front and interior. 

With the relat‘onship of one article to an- 
other graphically demonstrated in this way, 
customers are induced to purchase a “family 
of articles” instead of a single item. 

In addition to our feature promotional dis- 
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plays, we have found that well organ zed 
departmental display of the assortments car- 
ried greatly facilitates shopping, with a 
marked increase in turnover in traffic de- 
partments. 

More and more we find that the con- 
sumer wants to be told the facts about the 
merchandise she purchases. In creating 
signs for a display, we make it a point 
wherever possible to give adequate factual 
information regarding content, “construc- 
ton, size, serviceability, or other points 
of interest to the customer. These facts, 
thus clearly presented, explain to the cus- 
tomer the reasons for differences in price in 
merchandise items of similar appearance, 
and in fact, in most cases, enable her to 
judge value more readily. 





G. R. Schaeffer 
Publicity Director, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 

We are increasingly conscious of the im- 
portance of store display, and are giving 
much more attention to it in 1938 than ever 
before. I think we have made a substantial 
improvement in 1937. 

We have segregated the interior merchan- 
dise display and have set up a display organ- 
ization reporting direct to the sales promo- 
tion manager. While this organ‘zation is 
constantly at work on permanent and tem- 
porary group and sectional displays through- 
out the store, it is especially alert in tying-up 
with the day-to-day advertising. It is’ our 
purpose to have advert’sed goods out in front 
in attractive array and with suitable back- 
grounds, simultaneously with the appearance 
of advertising in newspapers and other media. 

All this effort requires trained, specialized 
ability. With few exceptions, sales people 
are not capable of doing an adequate job. 


-lrwin D. Wolf 
Vice-president, Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 

Display in 1938 must be a triple-threat to 
the consumer’s dollar. 

First, it must continue the rebuilding of 
the store prest ge which has been in prog- 
ress since the end of the slam-bang days 
ending in March, 1933. The windows of 1938 
must make a distinct impression for the 
store. Windows of 1938 will think of the 
consumer first. Windows of 1938 will 
develop a new dimension—“public relations.” 
Beauty alone will not suffice. They must 
tell all as well as be seen by all. Fibers 
must be identified—quality must be estab- 
lished. 

Our program in this respect reached ma- 
turity in 1937, 

Second, windows in 1938 must sell more 
merchandise. That does not mean the 
crowding of the windows with promotional 
merchandise, but means more effective pres- 
entation of the idea behind the item. 

Third, a new type of displayman must 
make his appearance in 1938. He must be 
quick on his feet mentally—he must combine 
his artistic ability with a merchandise sense. 
He must click with every idea as a distinct 
impression for the store. 

If you can separate any of these three 
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elements and name any one as most impor- 
tant for 1938, then you have the job of de- 
ciding which factor is most important in 
the success of a triple-threat man. 





Norris A. Brisco 
Dean, New York University School of Retailing 
New York City 

The business recession will be a greater 
barrier to retail sales in the first quarter of 
1938 than in the closing months of 1937. The 
basic economic factors underlying business 
are sluggish, but healthy, and warrant only 
a temporary recession. Nevertheless, the 
sad experiences of 1929, 1930, and 1931 are 
so fresh-in customers’ minds that the fear of 
what might happen is much exaggerated. 
The psychological factor will cause more 
concern to store executives than the eco- 
nomic. The purchasing power of customers 
is far greater than in the period mentioned, 
but customers will be as hesitant in spending 
their money. A real task for the immediate 
future will be a conversion of this hesitant 
customer buying attitude into a more liberal 
one in spending. This will be a real job for 
buyers, advertising managers, display man- 
agers, and salespeople. 

The hesitant customer is a keen judge of 
values and is independent in her shopping. 
She knows rather definitely what she wants 
and will continue to shop until she finds it. 
She is more discriminating in her choice and 
more critical in her purchases. She not only 
knows value, but she knows when an article 
is misrepresented and when it does not per- 
form its services properly. There will be 
no hesitance in challenging statements made 
in advertisements and by salespeople and the 
ensemble, color harmony, and occasion right- 
ness of merchandise displayed in store and 
window. Furthermore, a misrepresentation 
will be a greater factor in losing sales than 
in any time in the past. The buyer, adver- 
tising manager, display manager, and sales- 
person will be, as one may say, “on the spot” 
and truth in facts about merchandise will be 
an important factor in building customer 
confidence and sales during 1938. 

The customer is style conscious and en- 
semble-minded. She eagerly seeks fashion 
facts and what makes the right ensemble. 
In her seeking this information she is deeply 
interested in the display of merchandise in 
store and windows. The merchandise se- 
lected should show the right harmony of 
idea, color, texture, ensemble, and style. The 
arrangement of merchandise should be such 
as to be educational and pleasing to the cus- 
tomer. The customer will study displays 
from the angle of right ensemble, right color, 
and right style with the greatest care. Dis- 
play thus becomes an important educational 
medium. For example, the use of right ac- 
cessories with ready-to-wear displays is very 
important. This is important not only from 
the sales promotion angle, but it serves to 
educate the customer. Many customers are 
not only inclined to be influenced by a dis- 
play of correct accessories, but are abso- 
lutely dependent on such displays as a guide 
in selecting accessories that are correct and 
in good taste. 

A reputation in right display of merchan- 
dise is a real business builder. Effective 
displays are appreciated by every customer 
and if they are timely, seasonable, attractive, 
and the right ensemble in color, a receptive 
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customer’s mind is produced and interest fol- 
lows. Furthermore, customers who come to 
learn will remain to buy. They will buy in 
stores where they find what is correct. De- 
partment and window displays are thus edu- 
cational as well as business building. In 
sales building for 1938, right, timely, and 
seasonable display will play an important 
role. 





Mark Lansburgh 
President, Lansburgh & Brother, Washington, D.C. 

The big news in the display field for 1938 
is that displaymen are realizing that the en- 
tire store presents a challenge for effective 
display that is just as important as the win- 
dows themselves. 

Thinking displaymen are studying depart- 
ment layouts and are planning better meth- 
ods for showing merchandise that will sell 
the customers who come to the department 
after the window displays bring them in. 

Windows, too, are reflecting more think- 
ing on the part of display directors. More 
1938 windows will be built around ideas 
rather than mass displays of merchandise, 
ideas that are more than merely pretty pic- 
tures, but ideas that sell goods. 





Sidney R. Baer 

Vice-president, Stix, Baer & Fuller Company 

St. Louis 

Propaganda is one of the greatest forces 
in the world. It, unfortunately, can be used 
for evil as well as for good. 

Advertising and display are vehicles of 
propaganda utilized by retailers, which sim- 
ilarly have a tremendous influence upon the 
progress of the institution using it—for good 
or for evil. 

For this reason great care and judgment 
must be utilized in the preparation of these 
so-called “tongues of business.” They must 
portray, truly, but well, the real character of 
the institution utilizing them. 

Display has the added advantage over 
printed advertising in its appeal to the eye; 
and in a day when moving pictures are edu- 
cating the great masses of people to appre- 
ciate beauty and artistry, it should take 
cognizance of th’s fact in portraying its 
story—by creating proper atmosphere, a con- 
structive force in the sale of wares, no mat- 
ter of what kind or character they may be. 





C. A. Shinn 
Vice-president, The Denver Dry Goods Company 
Denver 

In my opinion, merchants confronted with 
the problem of showing a profit in 1938 in the 
face of increased taxes and higher selling 
costs, will do well to scrutinize critically the 
pulling power of their advertising and dis- 
play. 

With emphasis placed on ideas, rather than 
costly fixtures and backgrounds, every win- 
dow should be carefully planned to sell the 
store as 2 whole as well as the items dis- 
played. Selling results should be accurately 
checked and interior displays should be as 
carefully merchandised and as attractively 
arranged as the store front. 

And speaking of interiors, the smart dis- 
play manager will remember that cleanliness, 
good lighting, and good taste in assembling 
and displaying merchandise are infinitely of 
more value than costly new fixtures and the 
latest display gadgets. 


Thomas Robb 

Manager, Sales Promotion Division, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, New York City 

The only reason retailers are in bus ness 
is to make a profit. The only reason they 
employ displaymen (or advertising men—or 
anyone else) is to sell profitably more mer- 
chandise with them than they could pos- 
sibly sell without them. In the rush of things 
in store work we're all quite likely to forget 
this basic reason why we have our jobs. 

But what’s the significance of this state- 
ment with regard to 1938? Just this: rapidly 
rising expenses are going to make it neces- 
sary in 1938 for profit-minded stores.to in- 
crease efficiency in every branch of the 
business. Display—as a major phase of the 
retail sales promotion activity—will be asked 
by store managements to make a real con- 
tribution in this direct’on in 1938, and all of 
us must admit there’s plenty of room for 
improvement. Let’s not argue this point— 
let’s get busy improving the display activity! 

Here’s a cue, d:splaymen, as you tackle 
your assignment: recently the writer acted 
as one of the judges of a national window 
display contest. We felt beforehand—and 
very much so during the actual judging— 
that the committee itself was hardly in a 
position to do an intelligent job of judging, 
for it had no definite set of standards or 
guides to govern its selections. And boy! 
how true this was of the hundreds of window 
displays entered in the competition!! For 
the most part they showed absolutely no 
evidence of any basic thinking or planning— 
and the sales results must have suffered ac- 
cordingly. 

1938 must see the quick development of 
standards for really productive display—both 
in windows and in the store interior. What 
can you contribute? 


Victor W. Sincere 
President, Frank & Seder, Detroit 

The importance of window display, I be- 
lieve, is generally accepted by merchants as 
being of first rank in retail merchandising. 
It does er does not render the expression of 
the store’s activities and merchandising in 
the ratio of the acceptance of its importance. 
It represents a more responsible invitation 
to the public to patronize the store than 
does any other mode or method of adver- 
tising, as it is a direct visual appeal em- 
ployed to attract attention and create a de- 
sire on the part of the passerby to patronize 
the store, and should bespeak for each de- 
partment represented the best invitation that 

could be extended to the public. 





R. H. Rich 
Vice-president, Rich's, Inc., Atlanta 

There isn’t much to say, is there? But 
we might reiterate some of the old platitudes 
sometimes. I know we forget them, and I 
suppose the rest of the world does, too. 

It is my opinion that internal display in 
department stores is taking on a new sig- 
nificance. 

We have found that by spending a con- 
siderable amount of money doing an assort- 
ment display job that not only do we have 
a more presentable, more complete, and more 
effective selling display, but that such a dis- 
play is really an economy, since it needs 

{Continued on page 38] 
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Doster Technique In Display 


Not so long ago I spent a number of 
weeks in Europe and found it particularly 
interesting to compare the display methods 
of England, Austria, Germany, and France 
with thosé in vogue at the present time in 
the United States. Several things were 
especially impressive in the comparison and 
are well worth mentioning in this short 
article, even though the situation may be 
roughly summed up with the statement that 
the United States is, on the whole, far supe- 
rior in display to the countries named above. 

It was somewhat disturbing to find that 
displays in France, usually looked to as 
the center of style originations, were un‘- 
formly bad. Not only was this true of the 
smaller shops, but even of the world-famous 
department stores. Displays showed little 
attempt at dramatization, there appeared to 
be little thought and planning back of them, 
and in all too many instances they were 
carelessly installed. A few stores showed 
evidence of trying the boid technique of the 
Scandinavian countries, but without the deft- 
ness and finish’ which characterize the dis- 
plays of Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. 

In England much the same situation, un- 
fortunately, held true— or at least in Lon- 
don, where only one small specialty shop 
whose name escapes me for the moment had 
displays which could be called noteworthy. 
The windows and interiors of the large 
stores appeared considerably behind the 
times; many of the establishments continued 
the practice of jamming and crowding a 
multitude of objects into each window, while 
little or no pretense of dramatization was 
made. Mostly it was a case of simply show- 
ing the merchandise, rather than trying to 
set it.off through background treatment and 
the like. 


By KARL KNEIS 
Stix, Baer &-Fuller, St. Louis 


In Germany and Austria there was a 
marked similarity between the displays and 
those of Scandinavia and the United States. 
There was to be seen the “poster” technique 
of the Norse countries and the dramatiza- 
tion found so widespread over here. Dis- 
plays were usually installed in meticulous 
fashion for the better stores, and were left 
on view for a considerably longer period 
than is the rule here. It was noticeable, too, 
that the adjuncts of display such as decora- 
tions and the like were of a much more in- 








expensive nature than those used in the 
States. On the whole, after a fairly detailed 
coverage of the two countries, I think it is 
possible to say that their displays are closer 
to ours than any others in Europe. 

But, forgetting display for a moment, there 
was one thing I found common to almost 
every European country; that was their 
splendid method of handling advertising pos- 
ters. Remarkable for their daring treatment, 
scarcity of copy, excellent layout and de- 
sign and use of color, their posters are the 
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best that are being produced today. There 
is a thought here for the displayman, for this 
same principle can be applied advantageously 
to displays. 

Let us consider for a moment what the 
European poster has, and how its principles 
can be used for windows and interior dis- 
plays. 

In the first place it has that never-to-be- 
praised-enough attribute of clarity. One 
glance and anyone knows immediately what 
is being advertised, whether it be skiing in 
the Alps or a rest-cure at a famous spa. 
Next, it has action—either implied by the 
composition of the poster, or shown in the 
illustration. Third, it has bold use of color. 
It has the dramatization of a single thought, 
therefore it has unity and showmanship com- 
bined. Taken all in all, the European poster 
is hard to beat for its particular type of 


—For his New Year's displays, Kneis used 
the clock theme to give continuity to a com- 
plete battery of windows. The clock figures 
were cut from wall board and appliqued in 
place. All background illustrations were like- 
wise cutouts, done in water colors— 
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—Displays for formal wear, a tie-in with the 
national horse show, and for a New Year's 
presentation of footwear are shown on this 
page. The first used silver stars appliqued 
on a simple background; the second em- 
ployed a cut-out blowup of an equestrienne 
to dramatize riding togs; in the third, the 
plateaus were made of plywood, covered 
with "Briarsheen"— 


advertising. It gets over its message in- 
stantly and in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression. 

A little study of the foregoing reveals the 
fact that’ every principle of the poster is 
applicable to displays for practically every 
type of merchandise. 

First there is clarity, which is a definite 
requirement for display. There should be 
particular attention paid to this point, for a 
lack of it results in a hodge-podge of mer- 
chandise which does not put across any par- 
ticular appeal to the shopping public. Lack 
of clarity handicaps the display from the 
start. There should be no- lines which will 
draw the eye away from the articles on dis- 
play; rather there should be something to 
catch the attention and focus it where you 
wish it to be centered. As for action, even 
without any of the clever motion devices on 
the display market today, there can always 
be created the semblance of “something hap- 
pening” which gives the display a unique 
form of stopping power. The pose of a fig- 
ure on the background or the use of angles 
or curved lines can all be employed to give 
the appearance of action to the display. 

The “bold use of color” common to pos- 
ters can be interpreted into display through 
the use of color spotlights, floodlights, or 
the art treatment of the background. (In 
Germany, for instance, I saw.a number of 
displays in which the tones of the merchan- 
dise were picked up and used in either 
lighter or darker hues for the backgrounds 
and walls of the window displays.) 

It is this “poster technique” that we try 
to follow at Stix, Baer & Fuller’s. "In each 
window there is one item designed to catch 
the eye—usually taking the form of a wall 
board figure or figures on the background, 
such as shown with this article. These are 
always executed in water colors, since oils 
take too long to dry. These background fig- 
ures are always made as large as possible, 
to make them stand out more and to give 
them added impressiveness. Another rule is 
that they are always cutouts. (It might be 
remarked in passing that they have a num- 
ber of uses. For example, the man and 
woman shown in the final picture on this 
page were used, as shown, for a window im- 
mediately after Christmas—but they had 
been used during the summer of 1937, at 
which time the man was dressed in a white 
formal outfit. He was changed for the win- 
dow illustrated by simply repaint'ng his 
apparel. Later on the woman’s figure may 
be cut away from the man and used sepa- 
rately, whereupon the man will be cut up 
into cut-out letters as required.) 

Such windows do not need a great deal of 
money to make them effective. They are 
simple, require little in the way of material, 
and are easily and quickly installed. Their 
one dominant feature is that they follow, 
insofar as possible, the poster technique. 
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Erwin A. Hiffman 
President, |. A. D. M., S#. Louis 


The ability to recognize and take advan- 
tage of opportunities is in most every case 
the reason for success. Display as a form 
of advertising is one of the foremost media. 
However, just what success the present dis- 
playmen obtain depends on that very same 
ability to grasp the opportun‘ty and at least 
to keep in line with this medium. Why any 
displayman in the world today doesn’t belong 
to the International Association of Display 
Men—an association of, for, and by the men 
in the profession—seems incomprehensible to 
me, and a laxity in grasping an opportunity. 

The point I want to bring out is just this: 
display is a recognized medium of advertis- 
ing, but we need the support of every dis- 
playman in the world if we are to obtain the 
recognition which could and should be ours. 





Carl V. Haecker 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


From close observation and analysis it is 
quite apparent that merchandise displays for 
the coming year will trend more and more 
toward better selling ideas. A little more of 
closely related, definitely classified merchan- 
dise is being and will continue to be used 
to build up the effectiveness of the display. 

The trend toward the use of better back- 
grounds that enhance the merchandise is 
coming back strongly. Display material 
manufacturers have done an excellent job in 
supplying materials that greatly help the 
attention-getting value of the windows. 

In my opinion, the displayman who pro- 
gresses most rapidly in the future will be the 
one who watches the interior of the store 
as well as the windows—the one who co- 
ordinates the window displays and the inte- 
rior displays with the promotion theme—the 
displayman who keeps salespeople well in- 
formed of what is on display at all times— 
the displayman who uses good selling copy 
that interests and convinces—the individual 
who continues to read the trade journals, to 
study and analyze merchandise sales possi- 
bilities, to the end that displays in the win- 
dow and in the interior build prestige for the 
store—displays that-sell and sell and sell. 





Clement Kieffer, Jr. 
The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo 


Rather than prognosticate upon new trends 
and new developments for 1938, I would 
rather say a few words of encouragement to 
young men who have matriculated in the dis- 
play profession in recent years. 

Display has come into its own and it be- 
hooves them to apply themselves diligently 
to the task which they have chosen as a 
livelihood. Too many young men _ under- 
estimate the importance of their job today. 

Display today, I belieye, is much more in- 
tensive and much more is expected of every- 
one. If one is to succeed, they must be will- 
ing to make sacrifices to that end. One can 
not gauge their time in minutes or hours, 
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From some of the foremost authori- 
ties on retail display come expressions 
on the progress being made by this 
vital advertising medium. Criticisms, 
hints for future trends, thoughts on 
display department control—all are 
contained in this cross-section view of 
the American retail display field. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that 
display is en route for a brilliant 1938 
and a splendid future, but that display- 
men must be quick to make their plans 
to keep abreast of the procession. 








weeks, months, or years. They must keep 
everlastingly at it. 

Success is not a chance shot. It is the 
slow, patient result of trying. Whatever you 
may attempt, endeavor to do well. Never 
rest upon your laurels. Be willing to sacri- 
fice your energy, time, and effort for the cul- 
mination of your ideals. Make your job 
smaller than yourself. If you can accom- 
plish this you will not have to go about 
looking for bigger opportunities. 

In 1930 we faced a depression, as it was 
termed—stock market news and bank failures 
made headlines. In 1938 the term recession 
has replaced the word depression. Therefore, 
it should be each individual’s task to plan 
his work in the manner which he followed 
seven years ago. Those who weathered the 
storm were workers—not shirkers. 

Work well done is never hard. Remem- 
ber, achievement accelerates. Resolve you 
will do your part by planning ahead. If you 
do, you won’t go behind. 





Antimo Beneduce 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago 

Display for 1938? Well, effective imme- 
diately we in the display department of one 
of Chicago’s leading stores will make every 
effort to incorporate the following points in 
our window display activities: 

1. We will strive for continuity, an iden- 
tity to run through the entire series of win- 
dow banks; to tie together the fashion win- 
dows, the sale windows, the men’s windows, 
the homewares windows. 

2. We will build up our personnel wth 
art school graduates. Wherever possible, 
when new displaymen (and women) are 
hired, we will endeavor to select those with 
concrete and specific art school training. We 
believe this type of person will develop into 
the necessary art’stic foil for the business- 
getting enthusiasm of our store buyers. 

3. We will keep our window backgrounds 
incidental to the merchandise displayed. No 
more will artistic flair, pet ideas of display- 
men or store executives dictate that the mer- 
chandise to be displayed take a back seat 
to the alleged “idea” or to the fancy back- 
ground decorations that steal foreground at- 
tention. Simplicity and versatility will be 
key-notes. 
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George W. Westerman 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 
Jackson, Mich. 

In my opinion, this last year has contrib- 
uted more to the advancement of merchan- 
dise display in all its various phases than 
any previous one. Increased confidence in 
this type of advertising by both merchant 
and manufacturer, I believe, accounts for it. 

During recent lean years, users of display 
have in the main proven to their own satis- 
faction that merchandise properly exhibited 
and dramatized, either in windows or stores, 
is half sold and requires less of other co- 
operative advertising to complete the sale, 
and that display if given half an opportunity 
can and does carry its own load, that it is 
not merely a stepchild of printed advertising 
but an integral part of every sales promotion. 

As a result, display generally is being 
given a freer hand and a more liberal budget 
on which to operate. Most dsplaymen will 
take full advantage and will justify this 
faith in their departments. 

With the knowledge gained in merchandis- 
ing during depression years by d‘splaymen 
and merchants alike, the improved confidence 
in the value of display, the freer hand to 
those that deserve it, the increase in display 
department budgets, all coupled with the sim- 
plicity of design for present-day styling of 
displays, I feel we have every reason to be 
optimistic at least insofar as the progress of 
retail display is concerned. 

But after all, display is only as valuable 
as the merchant or manufacturer thinks he is. 





Malcolm J. B. Tennent 
Meier & Frank Company, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Smith sent son Johnnie to a certain 
church because she “liked the ‘architecture of 
the building’—and there are millions of 
Smiths, male as well as female, who will buy 
merchandise at a store because they “like 
the looks of the windows.” 

Every person who passes your store is a 
customer—actual or potential—and all the 
latter needs is the impetus, properly directed, 
to crystalize his ideas into action; you, the 
lords of display, should be among the first 
to provide that impetus. 

As the retail world constantly progresses 
there will be new trends in display as well 
as other lines. Some will be merely a “flash 
in the pan,” while others will stand the in- 
fallible test of time. Choose carefully, and 
always keep in mind the salient fact that 
your ultimate object is exactly the same as 
that of every other department in your store 
—to sell. 

In other words—trite as it may sound— 
“hold fast to fundamentals at every stage.” 





Laszlo Gabor 

Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh 

The widening of general knowledge makes 
any progress easier, and no less that of the 
displayman. This is really the only way in 
which he gets to the point where he can con- 
sider every situation in an historic light, and 
can call to his aid a thousand-year-old reser- 
voir of ideas. Today’s habit is to wait until 
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some smart person in Paris or New York 
City drags some famous painter or some 
classical personality out of the shadows of 
the past and makes a promotion out of him. 
The general trend limps weakly along and 
copies this promot:on loosely, without having 
any deeper understanding of it. This is a 
little example, which, however, is quite 
typical. 

Talent alone is not enough and it is a 
very wearisome process to start everything 
new and think it all out for oneself. To 
be truly modern is to include in our thought 
processes—in an understanding way—every- 
thing of which we have knowledge aid to 
shape it anew in the spirit of our own times. 
Should we begin the year 1938 with this atti- 
tude we should certainly contribute to the 
development of a basic improvement in the 
display craft. 





Clinton B. Clark 

The H. & S. Pogue Company, Cincinnati 

Trends in display at present are changing 
so rapidly that it is difficult to forecast any- 
thing defin'te for 1938. 

Surrealism and the Paris Exposition, com- 
bining the spectacular with the grotesque, 
enjoyed a short-lived popularity during 1937, 
and each left an impression that will be re- 
flected in the displays of the coming year— 
from surrealism, the abstract in composition, 
“screwy, perhaps, but a new angle for dis- 
play ;—from the Pavilion de l’Elegance, the 
startling figures in pink shown against pink 
backgrounds suggest the possibil:ties of 
matching mannequins and fixtures with the 
background to set off the merchandise ad- 
vantageously. 

Trends for 1938 are legion—and no holds 
barred. 





W. A. Gray 
Lansburgh & Brother, Washington, D. C. 

Surrealism — spotlighting — coronation — 
Paris Exposition—the Gay Nineties—a lean 
to periods and away from modern—all good 
in their time and for specific selling ideas the 
lifeblood of a displayman—his props! What 
props for 1938? Who knows? But rem- 
inisce over the last few years and see the 
great strides that you have made and think 
hard. You will see that we have not even 
nicked the surface, much less scratched it— 
then thank the lucky stars that you are ina 
profession that has just “come of age.” Dis- 
plays for 1938? These are up to us. 





George H. Wagner 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 

A sales efficacy unknown before is the 
definite responsibility of display merchandis- 
ing in view of the unprecedented demands on 
retail establishments today. Whether or not 
the present recession is promptly checked, 
revitalized display will be a major factor in 
improving merchandise turnover and profits. 
A cheerful vein throughout displays gener- 
ally, and emphasis on the attraction of things 
new and alluring, will be a strong motive 
force in turning many a pessimist into a 
cheerful purchaser. 

With the determination that display shall 
prove itself a principal vehicle in modern 
sales promotion, we have firmly defined our 
course of procedure for 1938. We will keep 
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abreast of changing conditions affecting the 
retail field by conscientiously following the 
trade papers; we will watch fashion trends; 
originate sales-provoking merchandising 
ideas; emphasize new, seasonal sales offers; 
and make certain that each piece and parcel 
of merchandise displayed is individually fo- 
cused and life and feeling injected into the 
goods to exploit, to the fuilest extent, its 
chances of clicking with the purchasing 
public. 





E. J. Berg 
Director of Display and Card Writing 
Ray Schools, Chicago 

The trend in modern windows is toward 
dramatization by cutouts, modern lettering, 
appliqueing merchandise in pleasing and en- 
semble groups backed up with colorful 
panels. This particular style was _ intro- 
duced several years ago by a large chain 
store organization and at first was severely 
criticized. But today it is universally used 
by better stores in a more deluxe way. It 
was an idea and it clicked. 

Photograph blowups play an important 
part in up-to-the-minute displays, either in 
black and white or colored. The best example 
of this that I have seen was executed by 
Frank Bingham for Robertson Brothers, 
South Bend, Ind., as a background for a fall 
promotion window, a photograph of which 
appeared in DISPLAY WORLD for No- 
vember, 1937. 

Displaymen are paying more attention to 
ensemble, as to style, color, novelties. 

Much more might be done to dramatize 
interior displays to tie-up with windows. The 
windows bring ’em in; the interior displays 
ring the cash register. 





E. Dudley Pierce 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

To you display managers who have been 
in the field for a number of years: I think 
you can all recali the statement that I made 
in 1915 or 716. It was just this: if we do 
not unite and put our shoulders to the wheel 
we will eventually be absorbed by the adver- 
tising departments. Now, how do we stand? 
How many of you men have the power to 
go ahead, design, lay-out, and execute your 
windows for the entire year without taking 
up each separate item for study and budget- 
ing? Do you realize that the present condi- 
tion never should have been allowed to exist 
—and I believe would not have existed at 
all had it not been for the absolute dumbness 
of the men who classified us during the 
NRA;; believe me, it is going to take years to 
live this down. One might just as well have 
been a hod-carrier as a display manager, so 
far as the NRA was concerned. The men 
that executed that document had no more 
idea or conception of the direct publicity that 
comes through display than a hog knows 
about Sunday. 

How many of you have seen the DuPont 
report on “Let’s Go Shopping?” (A con- 


densation of the report appeared in DIS- 
PLAY WORLD some months ago.) In this 
report, which I understand was very care- 
fully analyzed before publicity, they state 
that 75 per cent of customers interviewed 
replied, “Display,” when asked: “What in- 
fluences you to make additional purchases ?” 








Do you realize how important that makes 
your position? Does not this alone inspire 
you to drive ahead and make yourself felt 
in the presence of your employer and that 
the display field is really one of importance 
and justly so? 

What is the matter with us anyway! Why 
don’t be analyze ourselves, and why can we 
not see the possibilities of the future in this 
field? There certainly are methods of ap- 
proach through which we can more read ly 
understand ourselves and be considered busi- 
ness men—and we are that; don’t kid your- 
self or let anyone else fool you. 

Naturally these two departments come un- 
der publicity and should be tied up together. 
Believe me, too, display is a profession and 
not a trade in any way, shape, or form. 
Therefore there is no organization in exist- 
ence that can possibly do you more good 
than the International Association of Dis- 
play Men. But you, yourself, must put some- 
thing into it instead of always asking the 
question: “What can I get out of it?” 

We have the foundation and the back- 
ground for a great organization. So for 
1938 let us make ourselves felt. 





Frank G. Bingham 
Robertson Brothers, South Bend 

It is true that display has come of age, but 
forces have already set themselves in motion 
to undermine the most cherished ideal of the 
display profession—and that ideal is that it 
is a profession. 

If the displaymen of America in 1938 wish 
to stay at the top of the advertising and mer- 
chandising world of today they must uphold 
their standing as professional men in the 
critical months ahead. 

To fail means a fast retreat to the win- 
dow trimmer classification of yesterday. 

We must win this battle, the most impor- 
tant in two score years, for our profession. 
We can not fail if every displayman pulls 
himself out of the fog of his own impor- 
tance, forgets his personal grudges, and puts 
forth his best energies plus his financial sup- 
port to the International Association of Dis- 
play Men. 

The officers and directors have a difficult 
task, but I am confident they will bring vic- 
tory out of chaos and preserve display as a 
profession for professional displaymen. 





Ray W. Parks 

Leavitt Stores Corporation, Manchester, N. H. 

The year 1937 has been a most interesting 
one in the world of display. Some startling 
and bizarre effects have materialized as a 
result of the Paris Exposition. Other for- 
eign ideas have been incorporated by our 
American displaymen. Perhaps the most 
enlightening developments have been along 
the lines of new, interesting, and effective 
lighting results. 

We face the year 1938 with our background 
of display materials more complete than ever. 
In my opinion the results obtained by new 
lighting effects have been but a step in the 
direction we must all travel. Highlights and 
spotlighting present the most inspiring and 
opportune avenues for the development and 
refinements of our displays for the coming 
year. 

The selling factor that our displays will 

[Continued on page 41) 
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Shouting the Jale Message 


Should a window card designed specifically 
for the purpose of presenting a special sales 
message always use some _ psychological 
“dynamite” that is intended to arouse a per- 
son’s buying enthusiasm—a theatrical tech- 
nique that screams to the passerby of drastic 
reductions, prices slashed, greater savings, 
and all the rest of the customary induce- 
ments ? 

This question, put to any card writer, 
would undoubtedly bring forth an argument 
of some length. 

I believe the customer’s reaction to the 
word “sale” is usually the thought: “I should 
be able to save money on every regular pur- 
chase, if I buy now!” This thought, coming 
as it does, naturally should give to the card 
writer the logical reason that featuring price 
on a sale card would seem advisable in 
drawing the proper attention to this fact. 
The purpose of a sale is immediate turn- 
over of surplus stock; a cleaning out to make 
room for fresh, seasonable merchandise. li 
the high-pressure card helps to accomplish 





By ANTHONY BRINKER 


L. Gruber & Sons Company, Marietta, Ohio 


this endeavor, then, of course, there is no 
argument. 

In most stores this is now the beg nning 
of the season for inventory sales, clearance 
sales, and the rest. Some few will probably 
go to the extreme on the matter of cards and 
signs. There are many stunts that can be 
employed in laying out a sales card, depend- 
ing, of course, on how sensational the pro- 
motion is to be, the nature of the merchan- 
dise, and the type store. Sometimes the 
simplest card will be just as effective in se- 
curing the proper attention from the shop- 
ping public. Featuring price, with a vigorous 
application of color, or general boldness in 
technique, is a decided way of claiming 
attention for an unusual value. It would also 
seem advisable to letter the copy just a little 
more strongly than it should be lettered for 
the every-day display card, avoiding quiet- 
ness because of the very nature of the pro- 
motion. 

Emphasizing quality and style comes in for 
its share of attention in some cases, and in 





this matter one should be reasonably gener- 
ous with the attention value given this part 
of the message. Very little copy will help 
fac‘litate the speed of reading the message, 
and this fact should be kept in mind when 
laying out the card. As a matter of fact, 
limitation in the amount of copy carried by 
each card is almost invariably a good rule. 
It makes for conciseness. 

Lettering display cards for a special sale 
is a problem up to the card writer to work 
out, and the result can be a great help in put- 
ting over an event successfully, if given the 
right amount of clever thought. The cards 
in the photograph on this page were lettered 
with a goodly amount of speed and I believe 
improvement could have been made in each 
one in the matter of attention-arresting abil- 
ity, value and price emphasis, and the like. 
The men’s tie card had a tie placed over 
the fingers of the man’s hand. This seemed 
to add additional selling force to the card. 
An actual swatch of material was used at 
the top of the card for prints. 
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ever Display Treatments 
of Varied Products 


—Display ingenuity is to the fore in these interesting displays of products 
ranging from accessories to paints. Left column, top to bottom: millinery, 
Karl Kneis, Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, St. Louis, Mo.; silks, Irving 
Eldredge, R. H. Macy & Co., New York City; accessories, Tom Lee, 
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Bonwit Teller & Co., New York City—(display unit designed by Lee and 

executed by Copeland Displays, Inc.); wall paper, Karl Kneis; paints, 

Robert Marimon, The Higbee Company, Cleveland, Ohio; fabrics, Frank 
Bingham, Robertson Brothers, South Bend, Ind.— 
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Joseph M. Kraus 
Advertising Manager, A. Stein & Co., Chicago 

Products are like people: “They that do 
not show themselves are overlooked,” as a 
Spanish proverb aptly expresses it. 

We all should try to sell our products as 
Hollywood sells ‘ts stars. We develop them, 
talk about them, write about them, picture 
_ them, even whisper about them. We excite 
everybody’s curiosity and anxiety to see and 
know them. So far, our procedures are 
comparable. But many manufacturers, un- 
like Hollywood producers, relax at this point. 
They have perfected, merchandised, and dis- 
tributed their “stars” with the aid of re- 
search, salesmen, and retailers’ cooperation. 
Then they sit back and wait for public ac- 
claim in the form of sales. They’ve gone 
to the trouble and expense of a “build-up” 
beyond a press agent’s wildest dreams. But 
without display—their “stars” are left in- 
conspicuously stranded in a _ mob-scene. 
That’s what the modern market is—a mob- 
scene ! 

Unless the public can spot your “star” in- 
stantly, at the point of sale, with the aid 
of adroit spotlighting and attract've close- 
ups—the box-office and the cash _ register 
suffer. 

Incidentally, the movie-going public and 
the manufacturers’ potential purchasers are, 
generally speaking, the same people. Movie- 
goers don’t walk into a theatre and demand 
the appearance of a star they’ve heard about 
or used to like. If they see her, they feel a 
glow of recognit'on and settle back in critical 
appraisement.- If she clicks, they'll come 
again and again. Similarly, the consumer 
rarely clamors for a product. If a point-of- 
sale display stops him for a last-minute tie- 
up with that advertising he’s seen or heard, 
or reminds him of associations that have 
weakened, he feels, as did the movie-goer, 
the same glow of recognition. 

The advertiser, distributor, and _ retailer 
smooth the consumer’s way by their con- 
certed efforts and warm the public’s desire 
to possess—by all the various methods of 
sales promotion. But it’s the display at the 
point of sale that finally jolts people into 
action with “Hot! Here it is—now buy it!” 


“ 


L. L. Murray 

Advertising Manager, Simmons Co., Chicago 

Simmons Company, recognizing the value 
of window and floor display activity by its 
retail dealers, has, for quite some time, made 
available a variety of large mounted display 
cards as well as various giant posters, win- 
dow streamers, electric signs, etc. These 
display pieces are dedicated to our nationally 
advertised products, particularly the “Beauty- 
rest” mattress. 

The Simmons national advertising cam- 
pa‘gn is divided into two six-month sched- 


tiles each year. Our merchandising plans in — 


connection with this national campaign call 
for real attention to the. materials which 
some 13,000 retail stores and furniture de- 
partments use in their local tie-ins. This 
matter of local advertising receives careful 
thought, because we appreciate the impor- 
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National advertisers, who use radio, 
newspapers, general magazines, out- 
door posters, direct mail, and every 
other form of consumer publicity, 
nevertheless feel that their efforts are 
not brought to a logical culmination 
and that they are not getting the most 
out of their advertising unless the 
entire program is tied-in at the point 
of sale through the use of compelling 
displays. Not only are they being used 
as “reminder” advertising, but as a 
medium which, in its own right, puts 
across a selling story. 








tance of harnessing local consumer accept- 
ance created by the campaign—so that our 
dealers can complete the circle and establish 
their stores as headquarters for these Sim- 
mons products. Our planning for this local 
t'e-in finds display material playing an im- 
portant part, along with suggestions for 
related advertising such as newspapers, 
radio, and direct mail. 

We realize that window display and floor 
display should play an active part in dealer 
promotional programs, ‘f sidewalk traffic is 
to be converted into floor traffic, and if floor 
traffic is then to be reminded that our prod- 
ucts are important to daily life. 

Usually, at the start of each six-month 
national magazine campaign, we distribute 
large mounted display pieces, with easel- 
back, printed in several colors, and carrying 
the theme of our campaign. Along with these 
we offer the various color posters, streamers, 
and decalcomanias. In addition, when we 
know that dealer merchandising will be 
pointed toward some particular magaz ne 
event, such as one of our full color double- 
spreads in the Saturday Evening .Post, we 
make available huge color blow-ups of the 
ad for dealer windows. 

Our display plans likewise include electric 
signs for window or showroom. These vary 
from an electric “Beautyrest” d’splay of the 
bubbling oil type, to an animated electric 
sign featuring studio couches, with changing 
panels to show day and night use of the 
couch. Signs of this type are offered the 
dealer, cooperatively, on a part cost bas’s. 





J. F. O'Brien 
Sales Promotion Manager, Westinghouse Electric 

& Manufacturing Company, New York City 

We believe the window display to be one 
ot the most valuable mediums in modern 
merchandising. It brngs to the dealer the 
benefits and sales advantages which have 
been built up for him by the manufacturer 
through the medium of newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising. 

The manufacturer spends hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars advertising his product for 
the sole purpose of directing people to deal- 
ers’ stores where his merchandise is avail- 
able. The dealer through the effective use 
of window displays can inform the public 
that he has the merchandise available. At- 
tention-compelling windows create purchas- 
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Advertisers and 1938 Display 





ing desires in the minds of pedestrians. 
Increased business activity in retail fields 
during recent years has seen merchants 
showing a stronger inclination to utilize dis- 
play services provided by manufacturers. 
Knowing this, wise manufacturers are de- 
voting more time and attention to the crea- 
tion of effective window displays as the final 
connecting I nk in their advertising plans. 





Moriz M. Dreyfus 
Pioneer Suspender Company, Philadelphia 

Consumer merchandise is sold in retail 
stores—that is not a startling statement, but 
is something which I believe too many man- 
ufacturers overlook. 

Since the fact is true enough, it ‘s only 
common sense to recognize that display of 
merchandise in retail stores is one of the 
most vital steps in successful merchandising. 
Good, dynamic d'splays in retail stores’ dis- 
play windows and showcases, therefore, auto- 
matically become extremely important to 
manufacturer, to retailer, and subconsciously 
to the consumer as well. 





S. C. Jones 
Vice-president, The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 

The Welch Grape Juice Company believes 
in store displays of the kind that invite the 
consumer to handle and touch the colorful, 
appetiz_ng product which Welch produces. 

Advertising of this kind in dealers’ stores 
localizes Welch national radio, magazine, 
and newspaper advertising effectually and 
builds extra volume ih sales turnover; in- 
creased profits result inevitably. 


D. L. Hinegardner 
Oakford & Fahnestock, Peoria 

There are two very practical ways of sell- 
ing Mrs. Consumer. One is through creating 
in her mind a desire to buy through an ap- 
pealing, interesting sales talk. However, in 
presenting this sales talk one must be care- 
ful that he is not trying to make up Mrs. 
Consumer’s mind for her, because imme- 
diately she gets this impression she is in- 
clined to react unfavorably. 

The other way, and perhaps the most prac- 
tical, is to make it possible for her to sell 
herself through the medium of display. Mer- 
chandise attractively d’splayed, easily acces- 
sible and available to the purchasers, makes 
it possible for them to make their own deci- 
sions. A display of seasonable merchandise 
in mass quantities, with a sales card con- 
taining a short selling argument and a price, 
is one of the most effective, if not the most 
effective, sales mediums. 








M. C. Williamson 
Advertising Manager, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

As we see it, displays are the most intimate 
point of contact with the prospective cus- 
tomer. They speak to him from the window 
of the retailer—the retailer who actually has 
the merchandise in stock and who is in a 
positon to provide the final connecting link 
in the chain of merchandising. 

[Continued on page 23] 
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Shillito's, Cincinnati, Ohio, these displays represented all phases of home life, from the boudoir and model kitchen 
Eighteenth century design was featured— 


in every detail. The battery of windows to the nursery and leisure room. 
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Droducers and 1938 Display 


W. L. Stensgaard 
President, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc. 
Chicago 

Recent years of energetic application have 
made display more practical, more resource- 
ful, more productive, and, therefore, a better 
investment. 

More study with regards to the fundamen- 
tal requirements of display have made it 
more competitive wth other advertising 
media. New surveys will continue to prove 
much in favor of display, whether measured 
by the yardstick of “circulation value” or 
“direct sales result.” Millions of dollars 
that have heretofore gone to general adver- 
tising media will be converted to display as 
display people continue to establish a yard- 
stick by which they prove the true value 
of their product. 

If display executives should devote more 
time to anything, it is a collective study of 
display results by types, circulation value in 
comparison to all competitive media, and the 
real science of determining what few simple 
principles add the greatest stopping and sell- 
ing power to each type of display require- 
ment. 

Merchand'se presentation—or as most of 
us know it, “display”’—has, I believe, the 
greatest undeveloped potentialities of all ad- 
vertising media—and it is, perhaps, the most 
difficult to master. And, without doubt, to 
date it has not been suffic’ently remunerative 
to attract the necessary backing. 

1938 will be a big year for progress in 
display ! E 





Edward R. Kresy 

Vice-president, Consolidated Lithograph Corp. 

Brooklyn 

It is only natural that those men who 
have followed the progress of the window 
display advertising field should enjoy a feel- 
ing of optimism and enthusiasm concerning 
the bright future of display advertising. This 
past year’s activity seems to point very 
decidedly toward a forward trend for 1938. 

1. The Association of Nat’onal Advertis- 
er’s special survey and report of display 
advertising, already completed and just re- 
cently released in published form, undoubt- 
edly reveals some startling facts about the 
effectiveness of window displays—their cir- 
culat'on, etc. The activity of this organiza- 
tion has resulted in more intensive interest 
on the part of its member advertisers, in 
addition to stimulating and making other ad- 
vertisers more conscious of window display 
advertising because of the publicity which 
this A. N. A. research is receiving. 

2. The fact- that the newly revived beer 
and liquor industry has used display adver- 
tising extensively, consistently, and effective- 
ly reflects the merchandising strength of this 
medium. This will make itself apparent to 
advertisers in other fields with the result 
that a greater number, and wider range, of 
potential users will more seriously consider 
display advertising. * 

3. When case histories become general 
knowledge concerning the successful intro- 
duction, distribution, and the sale of new 
products accomplished by means of display 








From expressions of appreciation for 
what the recently completed Window 
Display Research survey will do for 
the display field, to news of a new 
association of producers, these com- 
ments from some of the leading men 
in the field are eloquent with optimism 
for the place of display in 1938 and in 
the years to come, being no longer re- 
garded as a mere “dealer help,” but 
rather as an effective, sales-making 
advertising medium. 








advertising when many other methods have 
failed, this, too, will bolster interest on the 
part of advertisers. 

These few 1937 developments in the display 
field seem sufficiently encouraging to inspire 
confidence and merit opt'mism in the future 
of advertising display. 





Ernest H. Russell 
Sales Manager, The Erie Lithograph & Printing 
Company, Erie 

The retailer handles five brands of auto- 
mobile polish; one of them is displayed on 
the counter in an attractive, lithographed dis- 
play. It needs no clairvoyant powers to fig- 
ure out whch brand he will sell. 

Another retailer, a druggist, handles six 
different brands of a certain item. Four 
manufacturers send him so-called display 
material. Three of the displays are ordi- 
nary; one of them is quite colorful, and quite 
attract ve. That brand will have the ad- 
vantage. 

Such examples as these have been repeated 
over and over in 1937, and the 1938 advertiser 
who has profited by experience will have 
learned these facts: 

Nothing takes the place of point-of-sale 
advertising, the one place where favorable 
interest can result in an immediate sale. 

For some time to come, retail bus‘ness will 
be highly competitive, and display advertis- 
ing, to be used, must be carefully prepared 
and carefully produced. 

Quality pays, as always, but nowhere to a 
greater extent than in lithographed display 
material. 





M. D. Penney 

Sales Promotion Manager, The Forbes Litho- 

graph Company, Boston 

Smart advertisers have for years real'zed 
the importance of window display, not only 
as an advertising medium, but also as a sales 
medium. However, I am sure that these ad- 
vertisers and all others will be astounded 
when they see and comprehend the circula- 
tion figures which have been uncovered by 
the National Window Display Research, 
just recently completed after many months 
of hard and careful study, research, tabula- 
tion, and summation. 

This information is available in a new 
book entitled “Window Display Circulation 
and Market Coverage,” a new tool that will 
enable advertisers, in terms of their own 
distribution set-up, to select window display 





space in relation to market coverage and 
determine the cost of their window display 
crculation. 

To my mind this is a definite milestone 
on the road to more intensive and more in- 
telligent use of window display; and it is but 
one of a number of factors that indicate a 
much greater use of effective point-of-sale 
advertising and selling display material in 
1938. 





Leo H. Fuller 
Leo H. Fuller, Inc., Long Island City 

More recently, the trend in display is for 
mass presentation. Products like the radio 
and the refrigerator considering, heretofore, 
the ordinary display item sufficiently satis- 
factory to identify their features and their 
maker, find now that full-size background 
units fill, more efficiently, a need greater than 
even first realized. 

This applies to window as well as interior 
floor use, except in stores of limited size. 
In the latter case, flexibility in design of 
the unit helps to overcome the condition by 
permitting the set-up of sections individually 
for one particular model, or assembling the 
different sections as a full unit for the dis- 
play of as many models as may be desired. 

Units of this type need not be permanent 
and can, indeed, be inexpensive. Periodic, 
progressive changes, in fact, should be pro- 
vided as frequently as the new models them- 
selves are presented. This lends fresh char- 
acter and renewed interest—factors which 
help sell the dealer as well as the consumer 
and which, as we all know, make for more 
effective merchandising and sales promotion. 

This form of display, moreover, abolishes 
the advertiser’s constant dilemma about pre- 
senting the same old idea in the same old 
way. 





M. C. Burke 

Kalasign Company of America, Kalamazoo 

That window display is to demand an in- 
creasingly important portion of the attention 
of the intelligent advertiser and merchan- 
diser during 1938 is so obvious to anyone, 
that may have made any kind of a survey of 
the plans of those in the forefront of effec- 
tive merchandising, that it hardly needs a 
statement that such is unquestionably the 
fact. 

The important question is, just how ef- 
fectively will plans of this nature be car- 
ried forward? Window display and product 
identification at the point of sale can be posi- 
tive or definitely negative in its results. If 
it is too negative, the public does not see it 
in the establishment of the intelligent re- 
tailer. If it is not definitely positive, which 
means appeal from the standpoint of de- 
sign, color scheme, substantial construction, 
and fitness of conception to conform with 
the type of establishment serving as the 
retail outlet, then 100 per cent efficiency of 
investment in the material can not be at- 
tained. 

The most expensive display that anyone 
can purchase is one with too little merit to 
be used by the dealer for the purpose for 
which it was purchased. 
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John G. Wall 
Beck & Wall Displays, Cleveland 

The course displays will assume in na- 
tional programs in 1938 depends largely upon 
the conduct of those who produce them. By 
that we mean that 1938 can be a year of ad- 
vancement, depending on the sales attitudes 
of those who are the originators and manu- 
facturers of displays. 

If there is to be an era of price cutting 
and poor construction, with feeble sales 
ideas that have little power, then that is one 
future that doesn’t look promising. 

If it is to be an era wherein values are to 
be upheld and serious thought given to the 
sales motive back of the display, then dis- 
plays should show healthy growth. 

The course of displays in 1938 is our indi- 
vidual responsibility. 





W. Ernest DeCoursey 
President, Advertising Displays, Inc. 
Covington, Ky. 
For every task that we must do, 
There’s one way better than the rest. 
The problem then which faces you 
Is, find the way that does it best. 


For selling goods, or services, 
Or bonds or anything that’s sold, 
We first must let the prospect know 
Why we’re the folks to have his “gold.” 


All media have a proper place, 

Newspapers, boards, car cards, the mails, 
The radio and printed space— 

But here is one that seldom fails: 


The window—which of all the store 
Is worth the most per foot in rent. 
To use it best becomes at once 
Job for Display—that’s evident. 


Not only in the window front, 
But in the store or shop as well— 
Your job’s to show the goods you have, 
And how you do, guides what you sell. 


Display’s the thing, without a doubt; 
Here’s added proof, if proof must be: 
The female witness in her chair 
Will always bare her topmost knee. 


The movie star in poses quaint 
In magazines must do her part 
To lure the public toward the screen; 
That too is Display—it’s called “leg art.” 


So be it hose, or cars, or fence— 

If in your store the cash you'd bring, 
Remember that the keenest sense 
Is sight; which proves—Display’s the thing! 





Carl Percy 

President, Carl Percy, Inc., New York City 

Theoretically, at least, window display ad- 
vertising for national advertisers should be 
strongly favored in 1938. 

When earnings decline, advertising bud- 
gets are subject to close scrutiny. Inasmuch 
as window displays yield the greatest cir- 
culation and value for the advertising dol- 
lar, the percentage of expenditures for dis- 
play material should represent a larger por- 
tion of the advertising budget than that 
achieved in more prosperous times. 

Theoretically, this should be so. Whether 
it proves so, actually depends, I think, largely 
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on the sales efforts of the producers whose 
business it is to know how effective the dis- 
play dollar can be made. 





Walter Jay Stephens 
Stemar Displays Company, Chicago 

Today window displays play an important 
part in moving goods “over the counter.” 
Every live dealer is aware of this fact: a 
good display does more than merely display 
goods—it helps sell them. “Out of sight— 
out of mind” has a real pertinence to the 
final purpose of moving more merchandise. 

Plan your store displays, window and in- 
terior, so that they catch the eye of the cus- 
tomer. It is here that impressions are con- 
verted into sales—at the point of purchase. 
Every display created must meet the re- 
quirements of wide usefulness, long range 
display value. Last night millions of con- 
sumers read magazines and newspapers, mil- 
lions listened to radio broadcasts—countless 
advertisements make their impressions upon 
a multitude of people and today these mil- 
lions are shopping. 

There are a lot of distractions that keep 
the consumers from remembering the adver- 
tising story that impressed them the night 
before. These impressions are dulled by the 
passage of time. New interests and new du- 
ties are coming into their minds so when the 
customers come to the store it is essential 
that the product be placed before them to 
cash in on the impressions made in their 
minds by advertising in the magazines, in 
the newspapers, or over the radio. Here is 
where the display becomes effective. 

Point-of-purchase displays designed to do 
a merchandising job loom up before them, 
reminding them at the time they are buying 
and in the place, that the product is for sale. 
In this way a display harnesses the force of 
all types of advertising right at the spot and 
the time when the customer is ready to buy. 
Here is where an organization with an un- 
derstanding of merchandising possibilities 
and having appreciation of the importance 
of correlating displays with the whole mer- 
chandising program can assist the advertis- 
ing department in their production. Excep- 
tional creative ability and practical display 
knowledge are constant necessities in turning 
out a finished display that capitalizes to the 
utmost the key selling points of the product 
—displays that realize every advantage from 
consumer buying habits. 

More and more concerns throughout the 
country are beginning to realize the all- 
important finality of the function of displays 
—the movement of merchandise out to com- 
pleted retail sales. 





W. P. York 
President, W. P. York, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 


In comparing the type of advertising dis- 
plays of 1938 with those of the late 20s 
many will be astonished to find that the ac- 
tual merchandising value, as well as the 
actual cost of the displays themselves, is 
considerably greater in the majority of cases 
than the displays that were used then. Both 
the national advertiser and his dealers have 
learned that a well-developed po nt-of-sale 
merchandising plan is not only necessary but 
profitable. The old so-called “dealer help,” 
consisting of just some color on cardboard 
no longer suffices. Real sales planning, com- 
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bined with good design, must be very much 
in evidence. Thus, the actual money spent 
on this type of advertising ‘s in greater pro- 
portion to the complete advertising budget 
than during the last decade. 





E. H. Burdick 
President, The Diorama Corporation of America 
New York City 

The forward movement in industrial show- 
manship, originally given the start of its 
present momentum at Chicago’s “A Century 
of Progress,” bids fair in 1938 to become in- 
creasingly important. 

Since the advent of high-speed transpor- 
tation and communication, the average 
American citizen is becoming more interested 
in the story behind the manufacture of our 
various commodities. The success of the 
traveling exhibits, as used by some of our 
large corporations in 1937, points to the 
greater use of national display in merchan- 
dising through all its forms in 1938 and the 
years to come. 





Leslie Levi 

President, Ivel Corporation, New York City 

It has many times occurred to members of 
the exhibit producers’ industry in the New 
York area to band together for their mutual 
benefit, but not until now has it seemed 
possible to bring them all into one room to 
discuss their problems amicably and to think 
along the same lines. What depression and 
the NRA failed to do, what returning pros- 
perity and the growth of interest in exhibits 
and trade shows seemed to render unneces- 
sary, has at last been brought about by the 
imminence of the New York World’s Fair 
and by mounting problems of labor rela- 
tions. 

Recent meetings have resulted in the in- 
corporation of the Exhibit Producers and 
Designers Association, with an initial mem- 
bership of twenty-five firms, all of them 
vitally interested in insuring against labor 
troubles and in a common understanding of 
their mutual competitive difficulties. While 
these firms are mainly located in the New 
York area, they include a sprinkling of mem- 
bers from as far afield as Chicago, for this 
is an industry far from purely local in its 
operations. 

Recent manifestations of jurisdictional dif- 
ferences among certain of the building trades 
unions whose members are employed in the 
construction of exhibits constitute a “storm 
warning” of what is to be expected at the 
World’s Fair; it will be one of the chief 
functions of the new association to iron out 
these disputes before they occur. By their 
enthusiastic support of the formation of the 
association, it has become evident that the 
entire group are as one man in their belief 
in the necessity for its existence. 

Additional applications for membership are 
being received daily, not only from firms sit- 
uated in New York, but from those in other 
cities, who are equally welcome to join in 
what, it is hoped, will soon become a na- 
tional movement. 

Officers elected for the year 1938 are Leslie 
E. Levi, president; C. E. Bruce, Manhattan 
Exposition Construction Corporation, vice- 
president; H. H. Mogulescu, Ad-Pro Dis- 
plays, Inc., treasurer; M. Morgan, Gardner 

[Continued on page 35] 
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Introducing Akron’s Newest 
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Furniture Store 


The modern building of the Akron Furni- 
ture Company, Akron, Ohio, is one of the 
newest and most advanced types of retail 
establishments in this country. In working 
out plans for the new store, Robert Heller, 
the designer, approached the problem from 
the standpoint of a complete and integrated 
unit, thus making it possible to devise at 
one time harmonious and related interior 
and exterior arrangements. The use of 
structural glass brick, for instance, not only 
becomes a modern characteristic of the 
facade but adds a striking and interesting 
note to each of the selling floors. 

The facade is a combinat on of Indiana 
limestone, Vermont black granite, and glass 
brick. Plane surfaces have been used to 
give special emphasis to the store signs— 
one rising vertically to a height of 90 feet. 
The dark area of the granite spots the 
gleam ng surface of the structural glass, 
making a most arresting and attractive com- 
bination. 

The $300,000 structure, which is 50 feet 
wide, 140 feet deep, and consists of eight 
floors and basement, is practically window- 
less, except for display spaces. It is com- 
pletely air-conditioned. 

There are five show windows on the 35- 
foot floor arcade. The outstanding point 
from the display standpoint, however, is a 
19-foot revolving window. The most inter- 
esting feature about ths is the way it has 
been adapted to various display ideas. The 
platform is provided with loose dividers that 
can easily be removed and changed in such 
a way as to provide either two or three units 
for room set-ups or ensemble groupings. At 
the same time the revolutionary movement 


By VIVIAN VORSANGER- 
New York City 


of the platform is controlled in such a way 
that its speed may be varied from one-hali 
revolution a minute up to five. 

Glass brick is also used around the stain- 
less steel entrance doors and the entire 
approach enlivened by the arcade with .ts 
interesting use of color and illumination as 
architectural elements. The main entrance 
is lighted indirectly by means of two coves 
and the effectiveness of th's type of lighting 
is enhanced by contrasting the brightly 
lighted surface with the dark blue of the 
arcade ceiling. A gay accent is added by 


painting the under surface of the lighting 
reflector a bright red. 

The theme of the interior planning is that 
of simplicity, with solid masses of modern 
color used for dramatic and strategic effect. 
As in all good display work, smooth, plane, 
and curved surfaces with expert color treat- 
ment provide interesting backgrounds and 
focus attention on the merchand se. 

Particular attention has been paid to the 
problem of lighting. For general illumina- 
tion, Curtis lighting has been used, aug- 
mented in some departments and sections by 


























































































the addition of direct, indirect, spot, louver, 
and cove lighting. 

Of especial interest is the architectural 
plan and design of the basement, which is 
given over entirely to major appliances. Ex- 
cavation out of solid rock was necessary, 
and since this dictated low ceiling height, 
the work was done in the form of a semi- 
circle with the idea that a structural prob- 
lem could be made to lend itself to a new 
display plan. We thus find the major appli- 
ances on a platform, outlining the half-circle 
of the wall and installation of cove lighting, 
as an architectural detail which spotlights 
the merchandise in a most striking manner. 

The departmentalization is as _ follows: 
Main floor. Credit and general offices are 


—The display window shown at the right in 
the exterior view of the Akron Furniture 
Company's new store has a turntable ar- 
rangement which revolves at selected speeds 
to show two or three different displays in 
one. ... At the left is a section of the main 
floor, with display shelves for electrical appli- 
ances, silverware, and the like— 
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—The color scheme of the model bedroom 
shown in the first photograph on this page 
is robin's-egg blue, deep brown, and white. 
White was also used for the cut-out letters 
and dividers... . The entrance and a por- 
tion of the Juvenile Shop is next illustrated. 
Concealed lighting in the soffit silhouettes 
the letters over the doorway— 


at the rear. The rest of the floor is given 
over to general display with four model 
room set-ups at the left of the entrance. 
There is also a section adjoining the cus- 
tomers’ waiting room, where, in a large wall 
cabinet with glass shelves, appliances, s lver- 
ware, and similar merchandise are shown. 

Second floor. The receiving and shipping 
departments are located on this floor, access 
to which is from the rear entrance. Trucks 
drive directly into the building, this being 
possible because it is built on a hill. 

Third floor. The main section is devoted 
to novelty furniture, studio couches, desks, 
occasional pieces, etc. At the front end of 
th’s floor is the radio department, 25 by 40 
feet in size, reached through a separate en- 


<> 


trance from the main part of the floor. In 
the rear is the juvenile department. 

Fourth floor. This is divided in such a 
way as to feature dining and dinette furni- 
ture in front, while the rear is given over 
to the floor covering department. 

Fifth floor. This entire floor is devoted 
to beds, bedding, and bedroom furniture 
There is a display platform, with indirect 
lighting, running 60 feet down one side for 
showing bedding and three beautifully done 
modern rooms. 

Sixth floor. Living room furniture is fea- 
tured on this floor. Down one side of the 
building—for 100 feet—runs a bank of six 
model rooms. 

The seventh and eighth floors are used 
for warehouse space. 

Every floor is designed so that there is a 
receiving and loading room with the most 
direct connection possible with the freight 
car platform in the rear. Thus no furniture 
is permitted to clutter the selling areas. 

The photographs with this article illustrate 
some of the interesting display features em- 
bodied in the new establishment. The first, 
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showing the exterior, also gives a view of 
the revolving display arrangement, seen at 
the right. 

The second illustration shows the rear sec- 
tion of the main floor, with display shelves 
for electrical appliances, silverware, and the 
like. The walls are treated in a light gray 
with back of merchandise cases and soffit 
painted a bright blue. The flooring is gray 
rubber, the color being dupl cated in the 
mouldings. The cases are brightly lighted 
by means of direct, louver illumination. 

The first picture on this page is a view of 
a model room on the fifth floor. There are 
three such rooms, arranged so that one of 
them makes use of the glass brick wall as a 
background. A platform with indirect louver 
illumination runs 90 feet down one side, and 
on this the bedding is featured. The color 
scheme is robin’s-eye blue, deep brown, and 
white. White is also used for the cut-out 
letters and div ders. 

The final illustration shows a view of the 
juvenile shop on the third floor. Glass win- 
dows with stainless steel frames and mun- 
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tins, curtained with white rayon, mark the 
entrance to this department. The curved 
wall is painted a deep blue-gray, the ceiling 
is white, and a gay touch is added in the red 
of the cut-out letters and soffit. The flooring 
is linoleum in cadet blue with a red inset 
to mark the model display set-up. Two oi 
the walis are covered with a nursery paper 
in blue, red, and white; the th'rd wall is 
treated in solid blue, and the fourth in red. 
Illumination is by means of large glass 
spheres mounted with stainless steel. Con- 
cealed lighting is used in the soffit to sil- 
houette the letters over the entrance. 





Coy, Disbrow Display Division 
To Be Headed By John Wilson 

The Ivanhoe Corporation, Cambr‘dge, 
Mass., has announced the appointment of 
Coy, Disbrow & Co., Inc., 686 Greenwich 
street, New York City, as international sales 
representatives to the display trade. John 
D. Wilson, formerly with Window Advertis- 
ing, Inc.. New York City, and with much 
experience in this field, will serve as sales 
manager for the Coy, Disbrow display divi- 
sion. 

Coy, Disbrow & Co., Inc., is developing a 
new line of 52-inch transparent papers capa- 
ble of being fluted into columns under the 
“Architex” process, as well as a number of 
new items as yet unannounced. A very ex- 
tensive display organization is planned. 





New Motion Mechanism 


By Merkle-Korff 


A new revolving mechanism for rotating 
displays weighing up to 75 pounds has been 
announced by the Merkle-Korff Gear Com- 
pany, 211 North Morgan street, Chicago, III. 
The unit is 8 inches in diameter, weighs less 
than 5 pounds, and is said to be very quiet 
in operation. 


New Executive Vice-President 
For Point of Sale, Inc. 

Publisher of Delineator until that publi- 
cation merged with Pictorial Review, Earl 
M. Wilson has joined Point of Sale, Inc., 
New York City, as executive vice-president. 
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Installers and 1938 Display 


Frederick L. Wertz 
President, Window Advertising, Inc. 
New York City 

The most important happening in the dis- 
play field during 1937 was the issuance of the 
report, “Window Display Circulation and 
Market Coverage,” by the National Window 
Display Research of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation. 

Many advertisers had been waiting for this 
report for nearly a year, and several had 
held up window display plans until they 
could have the results of the research find- 
ings for their guidance. 

When it is considered that the findings of 
this survey are authoritative and entitled to 
credit alongside of the findings of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation and the Traffic Audit 
Bureau, its importance is obvious and it is 
bound to have a definite effect on the display 
field. 

The writer personally knows one large ad- 
vertiser whose advertising committee is now 
considering an increase of 50 per cent in the 
display program for 1938. Another advertiser 
who did not use window display for 1937 is 
planning an expenditure of $250,000 for this 
year. Also, one of the largest users of dis- 
play material is now planning to double the 
company’s previous display appropriation. 

The fact that window display can now be 
used as an integral part of an advertising 
campaign plan, to produce a definite circula- 
tion in any given city, will undoubtedly re- 
sult in a more widespread and intelligent use 
of this medium in the near future. 

Since these circulation values can not be 
secured except by the use of professional in- 
stallation, we look for an increase of at least 
50 per cent in installed window displays in 
1938. 





Sol Fisher 
Fisher Display Service, Inc., Chicago 

The backbone of window display installa- 
tion, namely, the drug displays, have been 
curtailed by the advertisers during the past 
two or three years. Fewer and fewer drug 
installations were made until today there are 
just a few who are using window display 
installations. 

Many reasons can be given for this situa- 
tion. However, it is the belief of all those 
interested in window display that with the 
publication and the release of the Window 
Display Research Survey, a greater interest 
will be stimulated, especially with the drug 
manufacturers, and with the various fair 
trade laws being enacted and enforced. In 
the meantime, however, it is quite difficult 
for the window display service company to 
operate successfully until conditions adjust 
themsclves. 

Window display installation service oper- 
ators must meet demands from their own 
families for larger incomes on account of 
higher living conditions; must meet demands 
of labor for higher wages; must meet de- 
mands from their suppliers on products used 
in conjunction with window display installa- 
tions, and at the same time meet the demands 
made by the advertisers for lower prices. 

Impossible though it may be to calm all 








The release of the Window Display 
Survey by the A. N.A., the A. A. A. A,, 
and the other groups which sponsored 
the research, has given the installa- 
tion service companies a new and 
powerful argument for the use of dis- 
play at the point of sale. The state- 
ments quoted here predict a banner 
year in 1938, while at the same time 
pointing out a need for cost analysis 
in computing charges to the client, and 
a more diversified type of display for 
the national advertiser. 








combatants, the window display installation 
service operators must make some sort of a 
rough adjustment so as to be able to remain 
in business. 

As though they were not confronted with 
complications enough already, window dis- 
play installation service companies are faced 
with various taxes which did not exist in the 
past—local, state, and federal. Finally, the 
window display installation operator must 
withstand the “socks in the jaw” that he 
receives from his own competitor in each 
locality. 

The answer should be that costs must be 
analyzed and installation service sold ac- 
cordingly. It is the hope of all those who 
have made w ndow display installation serv- 
ice their life’s work that 1938 will adjust 
conditions. 





L. O. Clements 

Manager, United Display Corporation, Boston 

Every year I say that window display is 
receiving more recognition as a definite and 
established branch of advertising media. We 
find old users of window display increasing 
quotas, new users coming into the field, and 
a great many seeking information. It is very 
interesting to note the varied objectives 
sought by national advertisers with window 
display. There seems to be plenty of flex- 
ibility and adaptability in window displays, 
and the larger display services seem to keep 
pace with the growth so that the industry 
is rising to a very sound and honest basis. 





Harve Ferrill 
President, Window Display Syndicate, Inc. 
Chicago 

For a considerable time it has been our 
contention that advertisers were tiring of 
the conventional advertising display with the 
conventional crepe paper sett'ng. We have 
felt that advertising display was definitely 
in need of “a change of pace.” Displays, as 
developed by the display producers, and as 
installed by the display services, have had 
a wearisome similarity of appearance. 

In our relationship with advertisers in the 
past several months it has become more and 
more evident that our contention is sound. 
Advertisers are becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in the value of window display adver- 
tising, but they are frank in their criticism 
of the way it is being used. Many of them 
are spending more money per display (or are 


planning to) than they have ever spent be- 
fore, in a real effort to get sales results from 
displays and to get away from rubber-stamp 
display ideas. 





Orville M. Riechers 
Riechers Display Service, St. Louis 

With the availability of the circulation of 
window displays through the report of the 
Window Display Research, advertisers will 
for the first time have proven facts to com- 
pare the circulation costs of this medium. 
When they learn the truth they will be 
amazed that window display has not played 
a more important part in their advertising 
programs. And with this greater interest in 
window display as an advertising medium, 
more attention will be paid to window dis- 
play requirements, both as to copy presenta- 
tion and installation. That is why the display 
installation trade can look forward to a 
gréater demand for its service and I person- 
ally look to a bigger volume of display in- 
stallations during 1938 than for many years 
past. After all, it is the installed window 
that governs the success or failure of a dis- 
play campaign. 





John Ira De Lamater 

Manager, Adco Window Display Service, Atlanta 

It is our belief that the national advertiser 
has become more w:ndow display conscious, 
proof being the increase in quotas and new 
accounts served during the past year. In the 
case of Adco, three services have been com- 
bined or accounts absorbed, new systems that 
offer advantages adopted, proper service as- 
sured, a new and higher type of personnel 
trained, proper insurance coverage  pur- 
chased, and the results have been better and 
more profitable business. 





Erwin C. Sellinger 

President, Sellinger Display Service, St. Louis 

The national advertiser is coming more 
and more to realize the real value that win- 
dow display will give him in presenting his 
sales message to the public. Therefore they 
are thinking in terms of having well-organ- 
ized display services install their displays in 
order to insure the completion of the job 
they were created to do. 

The display service companies, for their 
part, should be very careful to select in- 
stallers who measure up to the following 
qualifications: character, honesty, satisfac- 
tory history, sobriety, neatness, and selling 
ability. 





Carl M. Heidt 


To Oltmanns 

Carl M. Heidt, well known in the display 
field through his twenty years’ experience 
with display flower firms, has joined Olt- 
manns, 1415 Douglas street, Omaha, Neb., as 
sales and production manager for the com- 
pany’s flower line. Oltmanns, with a three- 
story plant and showrooms in the heart of 
downtown Omaha, also manufactures a com- 
plete line of wood and wood-and-metal dis- 
play fixtures. 
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Seen In New York 


4 By JAMES KILEY 
m & New York City 





—Below is a useful and inexpensive display unit for 

ladies’ shoes. The holes in the cut-out floral design 

are for the insertion of ruched hosiery. The separate 

units in this display can be rearranged later into 
other attractive designs— 
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—Above is a breezy spring background decorated in pastel green and yellow. The curtains 
are hemmed along the edges and are wired to the correct wind-blown shape. The open 
window can be easily constructed out of parting strip. The decorative pussy-willow and fern 
j motif can be painted on the back of the window recess, or a large spray of real willows 
WW E can be used— 








—Another R. H. Macy & Co. platform 

display, eccentric in shape, which can be 

constructed easily from plywood or wall 

board and is ideal for the display of 

bags, jewelry, or perfume. The curved 

motif on the top platform is cut out of 
l-inch pine board— 

















e Fg —At right is an adaptation of a novel platform ar- 
- rangement recently used in R. H. Macy & Co.'s 
s Thirty-fourth street window to display ladies’ bags 
and accessories. The black portion is wall board 
brought up close to the glass to reduce the size of 
the window and thus concentrate the eye on tho, 
center display of merchandise. Silver cut-out de.’ 
= scriptive letters on the black portion can be used. 
_ The interior is painted or illuminated in soft green 
and yellow— 
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isplay idea Boosts Sales 
For Men’s Wear shop 


By R. MAHER 
Walkers, Columbus, Ohio 


Ours is a small men’s wear shop, with 
windows of a type which calls for small in- 
dividual displays. There is but a_ small 
amount of street window frontage, and we 
must depend to a great extent on reminding 
our regular clientele of our merchandise, 
rather than making a mass appeal through 
the medium of display. Our street windows, 
then, are used primarily to induce our steady 
customers to visit our inside lobby displays 
frequently. 

To keep them coming, we feel that our dis- 
p!ays must be interesting and different. 

During the depression, when our store was 
new to the public and thus handicapped in 
that way as well as because of the general 
economic situation, we discovered that by 
the use of display ideas of a romantic or 
glamorous nature we could enjoy extra sales 
from our windows. 

For example, we had some blue shirts 
priced at $2.50. The color wasn’t just an 
ordinary blue; it had warmth, and was very 
attractive. However, the price (at that time) 
was above our average. Wondering what 
to do about moving the merchandise, we 
labeled it ‘“London~ Blue” and built our win- 
dows around that idea. Results: a complete 
sell-out. 

We now plan our displays with that ex- 
perience always in mind. The photographs 
will illustrate our plan as it is worked out. 
The hosiery display, with a poster furnished 
by the manufacturer, increased our hosiery 
sales at a time when it was most needed. The 
shoe display sold eighteen pairs directly from 
the window during the six days it was on 
view. (The poster was in rich tan and brown 
tempera colors, and done in the store.) The 
shirt window sold several shirts direct, and 
customers called for the merchandise long 
after the display was removed. (This back- 
ground also was made in the store; it was of 
contrasting rustic and bright colors.) The 
hat window sold more hats than any other 
similar trim we have ever used. In fact, it 
played a return engagement for a reorder. 
The same treatment for other displays has 
worked out with very satisfactory results. 
The tie window sold twenty dozen ties in ten 
days time, at $1.50 each. 

The clothing window is almost a_ staple 
display; however, it always brings business. 
We are furnished with quite a lot of display 
material by the manufacturer, and it always 
can be worked into a display with good 
effect. 

In addition to following the central idea 
outlined above, we try to keep simplicity in 
the window backgrounds themselves; these are 
changed at ,Six-magnth intervals. 
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2 —Small, individuol displays. each with a 
distinc? theme, halp mové merchandise for 
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; Think This Over 


By FRANK G. BINGHAM 


Beating out words on the typewriter for 
display and displaymen will be one of my 
hobbies written exclusively for DISPLAY 
WORLD in the months to come, and it is 
my sincere hope that my readers will “Think 
this over,” and add many different beats to 
the old display drum in 1938. The thoughts 
of many displaymen help form opinions on 
display, so in the months to come may this 
drum beat loud and echo long for the ad- 
vancement of the display profession. 





A good New Year’s resolution for any 
displayman would be to inspect or have an 
inspection made of the top coping of his 
store before an accident such as this happens 
in front of his show w:ndows: David Mayott, 
who would have been 8 years old Christmas 
day, was killed when a piece of stone coping 
fell on him as he pressed his face against 
a store window to gaze at a gay candy Santa 
Claus. This happened in Detroit, Mich., but 
it could have happened anywhere, so look 
at your own coping and make sure it’s safe. 
Your city building inspector will gladly tell 
you how safe it really it, free of charge. A 
look in time would have saved a life—a life 
that was looking in at a gay candy Santa 
Claus in a show window! 





The beginning of the new year is a good 
time to pause and think. It is a good time 
to renew our faith in our jobs and our fel- 
low men. Every displayman interested in his 
profession has made some mistakes in the 
past year. We all have slipped up on some 
things and deeply regretted doing others, but 
even displaymen are entitled to more than 
a past—we are entitled to a future. So at 
the beginning of 1938 we all can step up to 
the batter’s box of life, ready to play the 
game of d’splay with the score board clean. 





The display side of advertising perhaps 
has had more stolen bases, more fly balls 
caught, and more close decisions called than 
all other forms combined. Display was like 
a baseball rookie a few years back, and most 
merchants and manufacturers thought this 
rookie, display, needed a lot of seasoning. 
Today, the rook’e is not back in the bush 
leagues of merchandising. He is out in front 
displaying his stuff in major league style. 
No more stolen bases by the newspapers, no 
more shoe-string catches by direct mail, and 
certainly the day for sun-blinded display ap- 
propr_ations is past. Display hit a home run 
for business, crossing the plate from the red 
side of the ledger to the black in the world 
series depression, and in this present reces- 
sion display will again step up to the plate 
swinging hard with eyes on the ball of sales. 





Dale Carnegie, speaking recently in South 
Bend, said: “What people crave most of all 
is a little appreciation.” This is certainly 
true, and a little pra’se that is sincere is 
worth more than a raise. Failing to give 
credit where credit is due is one of the 
biggest faults amongst displaymen. A slap 
on the back, a word of praise that rings with 
sincerity, may mean more to a young display- 


man coming up in the game than a small 
raise in his pay envelope, and it may pay his 
display manager greater dividends. I worked 
for a merchant a number of years ago who 
just couldn’t make himself praise anyone 
in his organ‘zation. He would praise you 
to others, but never to your face. He was 
a fine man, square and fair, but if he would 
only have taken a course from Dale Carnegie 
instead of Latin, I presume I would still be 
working for him, and so might a lot of oth- 
ers. A little appreciation for work well 
done when you're I ving is worth more than 
a carload of flowers after you’re gone. It’s 
a spring tonic that should be given in small 
doses throughout the whole year! 





“Salesman—To sell framed wood pictures 
of Last Supper, Crucifixion, and Joe Louis. 
Biggest sensation of the year. Make several 
hundred dollars before Xmas.” This adver- 
tisement appeared in a Chicago newspaper, 
and everyone ‘s glad to know that the “good 
display of courage” by Tommy Farr in 1937 
made Joe Louis the biggest sensation of the 
year. Truth in advertising has come a long 
way, but reading the above makes one won- 
der how much farther it has to go. 





He is known to hundreds of displaymen 
throughout the country, especially in the 
M'dwest, South, and Southwest. Always 
ready to sell. Never willing to over-sell. 
Always tells the plain truth about his goods. 
Always enthusiastic about his line, and if 
you say “no,” he shows nary a sign of dis- 
appointment. He is interested in you after 
you sign an order, and does not bust away 
like a sprinter hearing a gun. His friends 
are legion, and his enemies have never 
made known their whereabouts. After his 
road trips are completed he makes it his 
business to see that your order is filled cor- 
rectly at the factory. He stays on the job 
until the goods reaches you as he truly rep- 
resented them to you. He has been with 
his present firm for seventeen years. And 
that’s not all: he has a charming wife, and 
three sons, chips off the old block every one. 
Man your guns, displaymen, ready, aim, fire! 
A salute to good old McNamara of Adler- 
Jones Company, Chicago. 





If anyone should confess here that display 
has done nothing for him, he is confessing 
his own weaknesses! 





A snow scene with quaint houses with 
“real” smoke coming out of the chimneys at- 
tracted the most attention of all our Christ- 
mas attractions at Robertson’s this year. 
This display was built around our marquee 
and the smoke upon closer inspection proved 
to be steam tapped off the steam line in a 
Yg-inch pipe. We paid $5 for the steam 
through the city meter, and what a bargain! 
The idea came from the pages of the Octo- 
ber, 1937, DISPLAY WORLD, and I am 
wondering how many displaymen used it. If 
you didn’t, put it down in your Christmas file 
for next year’s attraction right now. A sub- 
scription to DISPLAY WORLD gives many 
helpful ideas during the year, but for rea! 
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advertis:ng value this chimney smoke one 
tops the list. Our store could buy a thou- 
sand subscriptions for this one idea, and feel 
well repaid for the attention it attracted and 
the word-of-mouth advertising we received 
from it. 





Charlie McCarthy dolls were the b ggest 
selling toy item during the 1937 toy sales. 
In December, 1936, a young fellow and his 
dummy made of wood were given a tryout 
on the air. One year later the little dummy 
is voted the oustanding personality on the 
radio by 400 radio editors. D splaymen have 
been carrying dummies around for Years, 
much more beautiful that Edgar Bergen’s 
Charlie, but never has a displayman or any 
one of his dummies ever been voted the out- 
standing personality by 400 or even 4—unless 
it was at an I. A. D. M. convention n the 
wee hours of the morning. 





New Form Cover 
Announced 

Guy C. Goodsell, 3226 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced a new “De- 
luxe Newtex” cover, tailored in rubberized 
satin, to give a new and luxurious effect to 
old display forms. 


ADVERTISERS AND 1938 DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 12} 

On many of our important lines, displays 
have always been a vital part of our mer- 
chandising plan and we expect that they 
always will be. 


L. W. Neumark 
Advertising Manager, The Printz-Biederman 
Company, Cleveland 

An ever-increasing percentage of our ad- 
vertising budget is allocated to window and 
department display. For products such as 
ours, we consider reminder advertising at 
the point of sale to be by far the most effec- 
tive help that we can give our dealers. We 
are ever on the look-out for newer, smarter 
methods of focusing consumer attention on 
“Printzess” fashions in the retailer’s w:ndow 
and in his ready-to-wear department. 

We have for many seasons conducted prize 
contests for the best windows featuring 
“Printzess” garments during certain weeks 
in both spring and fall, and shall cont:nue 
to do this with the realization that the inter- 
est of the displayman is one of the indispens- 
able helps in the resale of our merchandise. 











L. L. Perrin 
Advertising Manager, Northern Racific Railway 
St. Paul 

Effective displays in the windows of rail- 
road ticket offices call attention to the trans- 
portation service of the railroad, advertise 
the travel attractions and products of the 
railroad’s territory, and make the office more 
inviting to passersby. 

In our Northern Pacific business, the last- 
ment oned value of window display adver- 
tising we consider probably the most impor- 
tant, although we fully appreciate the need 
of sales punch, the desirability of stressing 
new vacation features and of keeping stand- 
ard attractions such as Yellowstone park, 
dude ranches, and Rainier Nat‘onal park 
constantly before the public. Ticket buyers 
like to enter an office which has tastefully 
dressed windows. 
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A. King Aitkin 
The Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadelphia 

In our opinion, the advertising agency that 
fails to recognize the point of contact, i. e., 
the retail sales counter, in making their plans 
for a campaign is very likely to see their 
client’s advertising wither and fail miserably. 
Regardless of whether such display material 
is purchased through the agency (as _ it 
should be to intelligently collaborate with 
the campaign as a whole) or whether it is 
bought direct from the many houses skilled 
in creation of such material is unimportant. 
The use of such display material should be 
incorporated in the budget and its use urged 
upon the client as absolutely essential to 
success. 





Bruce Farson 
President, Farson & Huff Advertising Agency 
Louisville 

In laying out a campaign of advertising, 
our organization considers displays about as 
essential to profitable results as ink in a 
fountain pen. Good space advertising will 
always create interest. For a product that 
seems a real need, it will create the intention 
to buy... However, in this age of multiple 
interests and short memor:es, it takes more 
than interest or even intention to get the 
sale. It takes eye-catching reminders in 
windows, on counters, and in conspicuous 
spots at the point of sale to get the money 
on the barrel head. 





Joseph Glicksman 
President, Glicksman Advertising Co., Inc. 
New York City 

Window displays play a vital part in every 
advertising campaign. They are the ultimate 
reminders to any chain of continuity planned 
in merchandising products because they 
stimulate the urge to buy, at the threshold of 
the selling point—the store. 

Appealing window displays that intelli- 
gently dramatize the product of a manufac- 
turer, in. which the theme of the campaign 
can be. readily observed, not only guides 
prospective buyers to the source where the 
article can be obtained, but also serves as a 
persuasive influence to the passerby. 





Sells Stites 
President, The Keelor & Stites Company 
es Cincinnati 

Nothing presented to us during 1937 has 
shaken our firm belief that display materials 
are one of the most important parts of the 
justifiable sales cost of all products sold 
through the regular channels of trade. 

In fact, we have several clients who, hav- 
ing been shown how really valuable display 
materials are in their particular businesses, 
plan to increase the percentage of their ad- 
vertising appropriation for this medium dur- 
ing 1938. : 

The old problem of securing satisfactory 
distribution remains, but when practical dis- 
plays are presented in the right manner this 
problem is partially overcome—to the profit 
of all! 
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Agencies and 1938 Display | 








For a good many years advertising 
agencies had little to do with display. 
But what has been the situation for 
the past half-decade, and what is the 
outlook in this connection for the 
future? Read the comments of some 
of the leading American agency heads 
and note the ever-increasing apprecia- 
tion of the selling power of display, as 
indicated by men whose business is the 
correct advertising of merchandise. 








Alvin Gardner 
Gardner-Rothschild, Inc., New York City 
We have made it a constant practice to 

incorporate displays as an integral part of 
every campaign which we plan. 

As a matter of fact, we recently have pre- 
pared several campaigns where the entire 
effort revolves around the displays. Intensi- 
fication in advertising calls for intensified 
sales effort, and, in our opinion, the window 
and counter display assures the proper pres- 
entation of a product to prospects and con- 
sumers. 





A. L. Firestone 
Firestone Advertising Agency, St. Paul 

My twenty-six years of advertising expe- 
rience have indicated beyond question the 
extreme importance of proper displays in all 
types of merchandising. 

Outdoor display is unquestionably a pow- 
erful advertising medium, both from the 
standpoint of the many individual contacts 
it makes, as well as because it conveys, a3 
no other medium can, strength, solidity, 
permanence. 

Store display and point-of-sale display 
generally is to my mind also of tremendous 
importance, since it is the final link between 
the merchandise and the customer. In our 
service to our clientele we invariably stress 
the extreme importance of display advertis- 
ing. 





Howard Watson 

Watson Advertising Service, Hutchinson, Kan. 

In my mind the most important develop- 
ment in window display of late is its increas- 
ing value in the eyes of the national adver- 
tiser, and, therefore, its more important part 
in complete campaigns in conjunction with 
newspaper, direct mail, and radio advertis- 
ing. To sum it up, these advertisers realize 
that no program is complete without the 
final emphatic reminder of point-of-sale 
w-ndow display advertising. 





Arthur R. Mogge 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., Chicago 

Modern merchandising calls for more 
dynamic point-of-sale displays of the factual 
type. It isn’t sufficient simply to attract at- 
tention, but the most effective displays will 
briefly and clearly convey a “reason why a 
person should buy.” 
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Total Awards of $600 
In Cannon Contest 

A first prize of $200, to be divided between 
the display manager and the buyer of sheets 
and towels, is being offered by Cannon Mills, 
Inc., in a national window display contest to 
run during the period of January “white 
sales.” A similar division of the other cash 
awards, which are $100 for second prize, $50 
for third prize, and ten prizes of $25 each, 
will be made. 

All photographs entered in the competition 
should be sent to the Dealer Service Bureau, 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth street, New 
York City, and must be received by the firm 
not later than February 10. Each display 
must feature Cannon products and show the 
Cannon name. Entrants will be allowed $2 
for each window entered in the contest, to 
cover the cost of photographing. All displays 
will be judged on attention value, sales value, 
prestige value, display of merchandise, and 
originality. The awards will be announced 
about February 21. 





H. E. Lauter Wins 
Display Prize 

The first prize of $100 in the national 
window display contest sponsored by Kops 
Bros., Inc., New York City, has been award- 
ed to H. E. Lauter, Walker’s, San Diego, 
Calif. George H. Wagner, J. L. Brandeis & 
Sons, Omaha, Neb., placed second to win $75, 
with J. B. McCann, S. Kann Sons Company, 
Washington, D. C., witining third prize of $50. 

Prizes of $5 each were awarded to the 
following: Howard Kelly, Atlas Fashion, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; W. Oliver Johnson, John- 
stone Walker, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 
ada; Fred Westby, Hill Brothers, Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; C. L. Roesch, The Jones Store, 
Kansas City, Mo.; A. E. Webb, Joyners, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada; Charles L. Jones, 
Rucker-Rosenstock, Inc., Petersburg, Va. 

Marie Beltrami, Fashion Shop, Barre, Vt.; 
Andrew H. Jackson, Cherry & Webb, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Mrs. Mae Crabbe, Tristam & 
Fuller, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., and John Scott, 
Swern & Co., Trenton, N. J. 





"Motion Sculptures" 
Exhibited 


The work of Stasys Usinskis, Lithuanian 
painter, designer and puppetteer, was featured 
at the Roger Smith Gallery, New York City, 
for ten days during December. Usinskis is 
noted for his development of “motion sculp- 
ture” figures which can be made to assume 
any realistic attitude desired. 





Decorative Paper 
Samples Ready 


Sample swatches of ‘“Windex” leatherette 
decorative display papers have been prepared 
and are ready for release by the Joseph E. 
Podgor Company, Inc., 618 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The samples are attrac- 
tively bound. The company also produces 
“Windex” moudings. 
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as seen at “The Hub" 


NEW BEAVER BOARD 


IN CURVES AND COLORS 


Make possible unlimited new uses 
with startling new results at low 
cost. For Window backgrounds... 3 
Shops. . . Remodeling. . . Displays: process creates modem 
Leading stores from Coast to Coast curves in Genuine Beaver 
are now using these new Beaver  5oard. Obtainable in half 


Board products rounds of 6”, 12”, 18” and 
P : 24” diameters in 8’ lengths. 


BEAVER BOARD DIVISION CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORP. 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 





: CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORP. 
Write today for Idea Folder 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
No. 1 incorporating many Gentlemen: 


Yes, | want a copy of Idea Folder No. 1, also kindly put 


new ideas for remodeling me on your mailing list to receive subsequent copies. 


windows and store interiors. 
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You Must Use Counter Display 


By NATHAN OWITZ, President 


General Display Case Company, New York City 


A manufacturer of a product has no alter- 
native when it comes to counter displays. He 
simply must use them. His competitor al- 
ready has bought—or has in mind—a display 
that will go on the counters of the retail out- 
lets that he sells to—that will assure his prod- 
ucts being placed on the counter instead of 
under it. 

The competition set up by the manufac- 
turers of merchandise for resale purposes is 
so keen that, taking for granted that an 
individual’s product is as fine as he can make 
it and that it really has no edge on his com- 
petitor’s wares, he must of necessity give to 
the dealer such point-of-sale displays or such 
dealer helps that they will aid in the sale— 
and that will cause the dealer to buy his mer- 
chandise because he knows it will move 
readily. 

After the manufacturer gets all through 
with his campaign in newspapers, magazines, 
billboards, radio, window displays, and the 
like, he still must come to the final point of 
contact where the actual sale is consummated 
—namely, the counter of the retail store. 
There he must place his merchandise so that 
the prospective customer can see it, feel it, 
manifest an interest in it, and finally, pur- 
chase it. To be assured that the retailer puts 
his merchandise on the counter, the manu- 
facturer must furnish the retailer an effec- 
tive and practical counter display. It must 
be good-looking and substantial, show off the 
product to good advantage, and be of some 
practical help to the dealer instead of just 
another display that will clutter up his counter. 

The illustrations with this article are ex- 
amples of modern display aids of the selling 
type discussed just above. Each one was 
given careful consideration to be sure that 
no dealer resistance would be set up when the 


display was offered to the retailer, and to 
have him so desirous of procuring this display 
that he actually gives to the manufacturer 
preferential space on the counter, or in the 
window. 

In almost every instance these displays 
were designed so that they could be used 
for either counter or window display. They 
are not so big as to take up too much space 
on the counter, and st-ll they are not too 
small to be lost in the window. 

A very effective display for window use 
was developed for Elgin, as is indicated by 
the photograph. The unit was 30 inches 
long by 14 inches high. The back was made 
of genuine walnut and the balance of the 


unt was in bent veneer. There was a light 
placed in that portion of the display which 
is behind the word “Elgin” and was arranged 
so that it illuminates the shelf on the left of 
it and the shelf underneath it. 

There is always a crying need in the watch 
industry for either counter or window dis- 
plays. “Tavannes” readily allows for some- 
thing that is a bit different, in that the 
firm’s slogan “The watch that times the 
world” perm‘ts the injection of a feature that 
many products could not use. An actual 
globe was mounted on a panel protruding 
8 inches from the background of the dis- 
player, as seen in the second illustration. In 
the upper right-hand side were five small 





TV, 


* TA-VAN “” 


ON SMARTEST HANDS IN EVERY LANO 





pieces or shelves of chrome metal which 
added to the effectiveness and novel appear- 
ance of the unit. Watches, with and without 
boxes, were placed on the two shelves. 





New Type Catalogue 


For Greggory 

“The House of Greggory,” 8 East Kinzie 
street, Chicago, has introduced an innovation 
in their spring catalogue for 1938, the entire 
brochure being screen processed throughout. 
The booklet was made in the firm’s own new 
photographic and color processing depart- 
ments, these having been added to comple- 
ment Greggory’s fabricating, construction, 
wood-working, and laminating departments. 
A copy of the catalogue will be sent on 
request. 


— "Dealer helps" and point-of-sale sales aids 
as used by some of the leading manufac- 
turers are shown above and on the following 
page. The small "fins" in the upper right- 
hand of the Tavannes display were of chrome 
metal, inset into the background. (All photo- 
graphs by courtesy of General Display Case 
Company) — 
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PICKET FENCE GUMMED MOULDING 
CREPE PAPERS NOW ON DISPLAY PLYO-CHROME 

REYBURN DISPLAY DIVISION SHOWROOMS 
106 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK . . 538 SO. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 

ch » 

SEND for YOUR COPY of OUR SPRING and SUMMER CATALOG 
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THE REYBURN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAKERS OF RE YTRIM THE BETTER 
CORRUGATED DISPLAY MATERIAL 


ALLEGHENY AVE. AT THIRTY-SECOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. U. 3. A. 
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Put m-o-t-i-o-n elese the public and watch ‘em STOP 
AND LOOK. Rotary Motion Displays are ‘absolutely 
necessary where you want te display all sides of your 
article . . . for limited space to show many things, all 
in constant motion. Action puts life into all kinds of 
merchandise, with the Rotary.Motion base you can 
build up all kinds of interesting, attention attracting 
advertising displays 


ROTARY MOTIVE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





128 LINDEN. AVE. 





IMPORTED DOMESTIC 


CORDUROYS 
VELVETEENS 


RAKO SEAL 


A NEW LUSTROUS PLUSH 
AT AN UNUSUAL PRICE 


Specializing Exclusively in These Fabrics 
Wholesale Only—No Cuts 


J. C. SIEGELMAN CO.), Inc. 


11 EAST 22ND ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KINGS MOULDINGS 


We manufacture over 150 shapes in metal 
covered and solid metal mouldings. Bright 
and dull chrome, copper, brass, bronze, alum- 
inum, stainless steel; plated or solid. Special 
orders produced quickly. 
manufacture _ perfectly 


FRAMES. 
Send for New 1938 Catalog No. 1/4. 


AMES METAL MOULDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Mouldings & Frames 
225-229 East 144th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Frank Dodson To Head 
Minneapolis Club 


Frank Dodson, Carr’s, was elected president 
of the Minneapolis Display Guild at the 
group’s annual election held on December 14. 
Other officers who will help guide the club 
during 1938 are: Harold Benson, The Leader, 
Inc., vice-president; Wray Gilliam, Young- 
Quinlan Company, secretary; Victor Berg- 
seth, B & B Display Company. 

Harry Hanson, Minneapolis Paper Com- 
pany, Everett Samsel, Young-Quinlan Com- 
pany, and Clyde Anderson, Warner Hardware 
Company, were appointed to the entertainment 
committee. L. E. Hier, L. E. Hier Display 
Equipment Company, will have charge of pub- 
licity. 


Official Golden Gate 
Colors Announced 

All buildings and “palaces” for the San 
Francisco 1939 Golden Gate Exposition must 
follow the official color palette recently an- 
nounced. The list includes nineteen colors: 
beige fawn, parchment yellow, yellow ivory, 
golden ochre, golden emerald, pale coral, 
deep apricot, rose taupe, ecru, deep Pom- 
peian red, mauve, periwinkle blue, light jade 
green, deep jade green, and midnight blue. 
Trim colors are ivory, cerulean blue, tur- 
quoise blue, and Roman gold. No color will 
be approved in full intensity, it being made 
compulsory to reduce all colors to half-tones 
or less on building exteriors. 








Display Contest 
For Rol-A-Dor 


The Decorative Cabinet Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is sponsoring a window 
display contest in connection with a January 
promotion of the company’s “Rol-A-Dor.” 
Prizes are $25 and $15, with two smaller 
awards of $5 each. The contest closes on 
January 31. Entry photographs should be 
sent directly to the company. 





Cincinnati Displaymen 
Change Positions 

Following the resignation of C. S. Nichols 
as display manager for The Rollman & Sons 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, E. D. Arnold 
has been named acting head of the depart- 
ment. Arnold has been with Rollman’s for 
the past seven years as assistant manager. 
Nichols has joined McAlpin’s, replacing J. 
R. Duke as display manager. 





New Type Mannequin 
Used By Bonwit 


Unusual figures of a new type, by Peter 
Williams, New York City sculptor, were 
used by Bonwit Teller during the recent 
holiday season. The mannequins are capable 
of assuming seven different poses, and have 
been designed to follow very closely the nat- 
ural anatomical structure of a human body. 
The faces are heavy-lidded, with a touch of 
the Orient about them. 


Bates Wins " 





Printzess'' 


Display Contest 
The results of the national window display 
contest conducted by the 
Company on “Printzess” 
fall of 1937 have been 
Cleveland, Ohio, firm. 


Printz-Biederman 
products during the 
announced by the 
First prize in the 
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professional displayman division went to A. 
V. Bates, Wright Metzler Company, Union- 
town, Pa. The others to place in the money 
for the same classification were W. J. Bren- 
neman, E. M. Pumphrey Inc., Hast'ngs, Neb.; 
H. R. Younkman, W. A. Green Company, 
Dallas, Texas, and Clarence J. Yochim, 
Trask, Prescott and Richardson, Erie, Pa. 
In the non-professional class the following 
were winners: H. A. Davis, King Dry Goods 
Company, Newark, Ohio; William R. Gren- 
ell, The Lischesky Dry Goods Company, 
Great Bend, Kan.; Strawsburg’s, Abilene, 
Kan.; Elsa Lindau, The Boxrud Company, 
Red Wing, Minn.; Elsworth McGaha, C. 
Thomas Kemp Company, Frederick, Md. 
Honorable mention awards went to Petty’s 
Department Store, Effingham, IIl.; The Paris, 
Sanford, Me.; Roth’s, Inc., Muncie, Ind., and 
Scher’s, Pocomoke City, Md. 
Printz-Biederman is making plans for a 
similar contest to be held this spring, it is 
understood, with details to be released later. 


Richard Wallace Wins 
Silk Parade Contest 


Winners in the fourth annual Silk Parade 
window display contest, held under the aus- 
pices of the International Silk Guild, have 
just been announced. First prize of $100 was 
awarded to Richard Wallace, B. Altman & 
Co., New York City. Second prize, $50, went 
to Everett W. Quinntrell, Elder & Johnston 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. Third prize, also 
$50, was awarded to Dana O’Clare, Lord & 
Taylor, New York City. 

Four prizes of $25 each went to winners 
of fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh prizes, as 
follows: Cecil McAlpine, Calhoun’s Dry 
Goods Company, Muskogee, Okla.; Benno 
de Terey, W. & J. Sloan Company, New York 
City; C. L. Roesch, The Jones Store Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. and George H. 
Wagner, J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha, Neb. 

Three displays were singled out for hon- 
orable mention. They were -by Clement Kief- 





fer, Jr., The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; E. J. Basker, Ellsworth Department 
Store, South Bend, Ind., and Dan Seale, 


Sears Roebuck & Co., 


N. R. D. G. A. To Concentrate 
On Better Promotion 

Members of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association who attend the annual 
convention at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, January 31-February 4, will con- 
centrate on the problem of better promotion 
at lower cost. Considerable attention will 
be given to all phases of the problem, includ- 
ing that of display. Dana O’Clare, Lord & 
Taylor, New York City, will address the 
delegates on the subject of window display 
during the afternoon of February 3. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 








Paris Exposition Reflected 
By New Mannequins 

A new group of mannequins, resembling 
in some respects the huge pink-beige figures 
used during the Paris Exposition in 1937, 
has been developed by Siegel, of Paris, and 
are being shown at the present time in New 
York City. The figures are 6 feet in height, 
with slender waists. The features are hinted 
at, rather than being life-like. Hands and 
head, however, are more nearly natural than 
those used for the original exposition man- 
nequins. 
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DISPLAYS that Attract 
— Femind—and Sell! 
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HETHER merchandise is in 
the Dollars or Penny Class, 
displays of Bakelite Laminated or 
Bakelite Molded provide a quality 
setting that wins immediate atten- 
tion in today’s competitive markets. 
These lustrous materials offer 
wide scope for the ingenuity of de- 
signers and manufacturers who 
desire a distinctive, sales winning 
glamour in their exhibition booths, 
window displays, counter salesmen 
or other display pieces. 

The durable, fine-textured sur- 
faces of both Bakelite Laminated and 
Bakelite Molded have proved ideal 
in withstanding the repeated han- 
dling, shipment and long service to 


BAKELITE 








CORPORATION, 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada 








which displays are commonly sub- 
jected in routing and re-use. Wiping 
with a damp cloth will completely 
remove dust, grime or fingerprints 
... Will restore their original fresh- 
ness and brilliance at any time. 

Bakelite Laminated is available 
in sheets, in a wide variety of colors, 
sizes and thicknesses. Bakelite 
Molded also offers many attractive 
colors and may be formed into prac- 
tically any shape or design. Learn 
more about the opportunities for 
unusual displays, through the use 
of these materials. 

Write for informative Booklets 
35L,“Bakelite Laminated” and 35M, 
“Bakelite Molded.” 


247 PARK 


AVENUE, 


West Coast: Electrical Specialty Co., Inc., 316 Eleventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





(Above) Cocomalt display booth of spark- 
ling, durable Bakelite Laminated in 
cream-color and brown. Built by Fischer 
Exhibits, Inc., N. Y. (Below) Chiclets earn 
favorable counter position and ready sale 
through use of this lustrous black Bakelite 
Molded dispensing displayer. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BAKELITE 


The registered trode marks shown above distinguish moteriols 
monvioctured by Botelite Corporation Under the capitol “B” « the 


euceTento U.S. PAT. OFF 





pymencal tugn for safiney oF unkmited quonnty It symbohzes the infinge 
fumber of present ond future uses of Boteiite Corporanon s product 


PLASTICS HEADQUARTERS 
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For Best Sign Departments 


With this issue DISPLAY WORLD an- 
nounces a new and novel contest designed 
to focus attention on a section of the dis- 
play department all too frequently neglected 
—the sign shop. To stimulate cleaner, bet- 
ter, and more economical production of signs 
that sell merchandise, DISPLAY WORLD, 
in conjunction with Milton Reynolds, presi- 
dent, Reynolds Appliances Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is offering substantial cash prizes, 
beautiful trophies, and certificates of accom- 
plishment for the best entries in a “What 
We Have Done to Improve Our Sign Shop” 
contest to continue for three months. Com- 
plete detaiis of the competition are explained 
below. 

The winner of first prize will receive a 
cash award of $50, plus a handsome and 
valuable trophy to be known as the Milton 
Reynolds Trophy, and an attractive certifi- 
cate suitable for framing. Second prize will 
be $25 in cash, a similar trophy, and certifi- 
cate. Third prize wll consist of $10 in cash, 
trophy, and certificate. In addition to these 
three awards, honorable mention certificates 
will be awarded to the twenty-five “next 
best” contestants. 

As mentioned above, the purpose of the 
contest is to encourage display and/or sign 
department heads to improve their s‘gn- 
producing facilities; to maintain “cleaner” 
sign shops; to work out methods that will 
step-up production and render better work 
possible; to produce cards and signs more 
efficiently and economically. 

Entries in the contest, which ends April 15, 
1938, may be made by any display director of 
sign shop head of any retail store or na- 
tional advertiser’s own display department in 
the United States and Canada. Size of the 
department and type of firm will be no ob- 
ject—what is desired is actual evidence that 
your sign shop is now functioning at peak 
efficiency through improvements made in the 
shop to accomplish the objectives outlined 
above. Improvements could follow one or 
more of many forms—physical rearrange- 
ments, addition of new, more modern equip- 
ment, etc. 

Entry should be made by one or more 
photographs. No restrictions are placed on 
the size, type, or number of photographs sub- 
mitted; they may be a simple snapshot or a 
picture made by a professional photegrapher 
—the only requirement is that they be clear 
and portray just ~what has been done or 
what you are-doing toward a better shop. 
“Before and after” photographs would serve 
the purpose admirably. 

Together with the pictures should be sub- 
mitted a short summary of changes made and 
the results they have accomplished, under the 
title “What We Have Done to Improve Our 
Sign Shop,” with some mention of the de- 
partment’s personnel ahd sign volume. 

The contest will continue for three months 
in order to permit everyone an opportun'ty 
to enter. The fact that improvements have 
been made in the sign shop previous to the 


opening of the contest need be no deterrent 
to entry with a photograph of the shop as 
it is now. If you have reason to be proud 
of your shop, tell us why, and photograph it 
so as to illustrate your points. The sole 
purpose of the contest is to encourage better 
display, and consequently better merchan- 
dising, through more efficiently produced 
signs. 

Judging of the entries will be by Milton 





PRIZES! 


First Prize—$50 in cash, a valuable 
trophy, and a certificate. 


Second Prize—$25 in cash, a beautiful 
trophy, and certificate. 


Third Prize—$10 in cash, a handsome 
trophy, and certificate. 


Twenty-five “honorable mention” cer- 
tificates suitable for framing. 


This is a contest that will benefit your 
store, your department, and you! Open 
to any display director or sign shop 
head in every retail store or manufac- 
turer’s display department in the 
United States and Canada. Plan now 
to enter! 











Reynolds, Reynolds Appliances Company, 
Chicago; R. C. Kash, editor, DISPLAY 
WORLD, and a third totally d‘sinterested 
judge from the retail field, to be announced 
later. The decision of the judges shall be 
final. Judging will be solely on the results 
you have accomplished toward better signs, 
better working conditions, better equipment, 
faster and more economical production. 

Results of the competition will be pub- 
lished in the May issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD, off the press May 15. Checks, 
trophies, and certificates will be sent the 
winners immediately thereafter. 

It is proposed to make this “better sign 
shop” contest an annual event, with a spe- 
cial trophy for any individual winning first 
place three years in succession. 

There is a growing appreciation of the 
importance of good signs, show cards, and 
price tickets in the sale of merchandise, and 
it is hoped that through this contest a stim- 
ulus can be given to this phase of display. 
Display department managers and sign shop 
heads usually are so submerged in work that 
they have 1 ttle time to work out methods 
of improvement in sign production, in spite 
of the fact that this section of the depart- 
ment absorbs a considerable portion of the 
display budget. However, when it is realized 
that the sign or card—whether used in the 
window as part of the background or to 
explain selling points about displayed mer- 
chandise, or on the ledge or display case at 
the immediate point of sale—is usually the 
first contact the customer has with definite 
information about the wares she has in mind, 
then the vital necessity of having such signs 


produced thoughtfully, carefully, in ample 
quantities, efficiently, and economically be- 
comes paramount. Anything that can be 
done to accomplish these results is certain 
to have a favorable effect on display, and 
consequently on sales. 

In all too many stores needed signs and 
cards must go unwritten because there 
simply isn’t enough time in the day to fill 
all the demands and requisitions on the sign 
department. Or if “slapped out” hurriedly 
under unfavorable working condit’ons and 
with poor materials and equipment, the very 
nature of the cards do nothing to encourage 
the shopper to buy, or to impress her with 
the quality of the merchandise. 

Frequently this picture can be changed, de- 
pending on the set-up of the individual store. 
A rearrangement of the department may 
speed up production; better brushes, colors, 
card stock, new equipment—each may play a 
part in better signs produced more rapidly 
and at lower cost per unit. Better sign shops 
inevitably have a direct influence on better 
displays. 

This contest will be publicized not only to 
display directors and sign shop heads of 
every important store throughout the coun- 
try, but also to the executives of these firms. 
Thus contestants will have the assurance that 
in most cases their firm’s executives will 
know that the contest is being held. Their co- 
operation can certainly be counted on, since 
the objectives of the contest are such as to 
make possible more potent merchandising 
aids. 

Entries should be sent directly to DIS- 
PLAY WORLD, 1209 Sycamore street, C’n- 
cinnati, Ohio, not later than April 15, 1938. 
But do not wait until that date to enter, if 
at all possible; get your entry in the mail 
just as soon as possible. All entries will be 
acknowledged immed ‘ately upon receipt, and 
the winners will be notified by mail as soon 
as the judges reach a decision after April 15. 
A complete report of the results, together 
with the winning entries, will be published 
in the May issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 

Begin thinking about your sign depart- 
ment. Talk the contest over with the man- 
agement of your store and your employees 
and get their cooperation. And then get 
your entry photograph and comments in 
the mail; the awards justify considerable 
effort—and even if you do not win one of the 
prizes, you are certain to win from the stand- 
point of a better department. 





Arthur Maharam 
Takes Bride 


Miss Helen Keen was married during the 
Christmas season to Arthur Maharam, Ma- 
haram Fabric Corporation, New York City. 
A surprise party by friends was given in the 
couple’s honor on December 10 at the New 
York Yacht Club. After a two-weeks’ honey- 
moon in the West Indies the newlyweds will 
be at home at the Westover hotel, New York. 
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il 36 Pages of useful, detailed and timely 
be 
ad display suggestions... . showing entirely 


on 
5. new and distinctive display features that will 


set the pace in 1938 displays. 

n- If you are planning new store layouts, 
et revisions, fixture replacements and additions, 
ile you owe it to yourself to make thorough use 
of this new RHC guide to better displays. Pethaps a copy of the new RHC catalog reached someone else in your organization —and 


Keep this catalog handy for quick reference you'd like a copy for yourself. Possibly your organization has not yet received a RHC 


—it's a time and money saver! Catalog. At any rate, write us today... a copy will gladly be sent by return mail. 
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First Meeting for 1938 
Held by |. D. E. A. 


On Wednesday, January 5, members and 
guests of the International Display Execu- 
tives Association met at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, at a combination 
luncheon-business meeting. A capacity at- 
tendance was reported. 

Warren Bacheller, president, welcomed the 
gathering and described the remarkable 
growth of the organization since its com- 
paratively recent formation. He introduced 
as first speaker William S. Davidson, d‘splay 
manager for the Pennsylvania Drug Com- 
pany chain. 

Davidson spoke of the privileges and ad- 
vantages of membership in the I. D. E. A,, 
dwelling on the benefits to be derived from 
an exchange of ideas with men work'ng in 
parallel positions, the material discussed 
from the floor and in the organization’s 
forums. He especially commended the offi- 
cers for their unselfish and loyal service. 


A discussion that covered the subject of 
motion and color in display was offered most 
effectively by Edwin L. Ross, Jenter Ex- 
hibits, Inc., New York City. Quoting experts 
and data secured through actual clocking of 
pedestrian traffic, Ross maintained that a 
motion window display is 80 per cent more 
powerful than one that is static. Present- 
day designers and builders, he explained, 
have been able to secure better control of 
motion and better and more reliable per- 
formance for displays. He stated that he 
looks forward to a considerable increase in 
the use of action displays due to their greater 
attraction power. 

Ross described as a case h’story the in- 
vestment of $15,000 in a-motion exhibit by 
the New York Central Railway Company, 
and used at the sesquicentennial exposition, 
as contrasted to a motionless display for the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company at the same 
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exposition. The latter occupied five times 
the space used for the motion display, he 
said, in spite of which the motion presenta- 
tion not only captured first prize for all dis- 
plays, but also pulled crowds far in excess of 
the display without motion. 

On the question of actual sales created 
through motion displays, Ross stated that the 
percentage is growing stronger as displays 
are improved and tied-in more with the mer- 
chandise, and with the addition of a human 
interest appeal in dramatizing the product. 

Mentioning the recent motion and sound 
windows used by Lord & Taylor, New York 
City, for their Fifth avenue battery, Ross 
described the displays as a striking testi- 
monial to the power of act!on and sound. 
In spite of the fact that no merchandise was 
shown while the windows were on view (one 
month) the store’s holiday sales showed a 
marked increase over the same period for the 
previous year. 

The flexibility of modern action displays 
was discussed by Ross, who pointed out that 
they can embody the planes and depth of 
third dimension and thereby attract more 
crowds and be viewed from several different 
angles. 

Ross stated that thirty-four national ad- 
vertisers were recently canvassed to deter- 
mine the type of display they considered 
most desirable, i. e., still or action. Of the 
eighteen answers received, sixteen voted for 
action units. 


The speaker concluded by discussing the 
evils attendant on the submission of specu- 
lative ideas and sketches, which he termed 
a distinct hindrance to the display industry. 
Ross stated, however, that the custom is 
diminishing due to a growing policy of 
charging for designs and ideas. 

E. L. Kemper, vice-president of I. D. E. A., 
read a recent merchandising report which 
stressed the advisability of using more win- 
dow display sales promotion instead of so 
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much advertising of other forms. He told 
the group that effective displays can be se- 
cured from an intimate knowledge of mer- 
chandise and construction of displays best to 
meet the type of patronage of the city or 
district to be covered. He summed up by 
saying, “The displayman is the vital part of 
modern promotion for increased sales.” 


Fred Grimsey, display division director, 
Browne-Vintners, Inc., presented the na- 
tional advertiser’s view of display, and spoke 
ef the benefits to be derived from. member- 
ship in the association. Discussing his own 
firm, Grimsey stated that although there is 
a tendency on the part of some companies 
to relax after the holidays, that Browne- 
Vintners, Inc., was diametrically opposed to 
that idea and had already made additions 
to the firm’s staff and increased the point-of- 
sale display budget. He said the reason for 
this policy is that unless the national adver- 
tiser’s budget for display is adequate it will 
be seriously affected by competitive adver- 
tising. In conclusion, he said: “Definite ac- 
tion must be taken to sell the :dea of sales 
promotion through adequate point-of-sale 
display.” 

Paul B. Keith, executive secretary of the 
association, announced the completion of a 
members’ service directory covering supply 
houses and manufacturers of any known 
product in the display field. 





"Mystery Motion Displayer" 
Marketed by Goodman 

Edwin E. Goodman, Goodman’s Flexible 
Sleeve Form Company, 19 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York City, has announced 
his firm’s acquisition of the national distrib- 
utorship on a new “mystery” motion unit. 
The article displayed glides on a platform 
with a zig-zag motion. The device has a 
carrying capacity up to 5 pounds and is oper- 
ated by A. C. or universal motor. 





—Above is a recent hosiery and glove window display as used by 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. Ill., for a well-balanced, simple pres- 


entation. 


Rubber glove hands were used exclusively. 


(Photograph 
by courtesy of Rubber Products, Inc., Chicago) — 
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Stensgaard's Talk Features 
St. Louis Meeting 


More than one hundred members of the 
St. Louis Display Club and the St. Lou's 
Advertising Club met at the DeSoto hotel 
the night of January 10 to attend a dinner 
meeting of which the feature was a talk by 
W. L. Stensgaard, president, W. L. Stens- 
eaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Stens- 
vaard took as his theme the potentialit’es of 
display and what it can mean to the nation 
from an economic standpoint. The key to his 


= address was contained in the statement: “If 


every one of the 3,000,000 windows in this 
country could be made to sell $1 more each 
day it would mean an increase of $1,095,000,- 
(U0 in the total amount of business done over 
the course of a year.” He cited the report 
of the National Window Display Survey as 
proof of the circulation and sales value of 
display, and concluded with the statement: 
“The reason for merchandise presentation— 
or display, as we call it—'s to determine the 
shortest route to the greatest result.” 

The joint meeting of the two clubs marked 
the first annual display exhibit for St. Louis, 
several of the local display firms having at- 
tractive booths in the room where the dinner 
and speaking took place. Arthur R. Meyer, 
pres'dent of the St. Louis Display Club, 
acted as toastmaster. The other speakers 
were: Robert O. Johnson, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, and president, Chicago Dis- 
play Club; R. C. Kash, editor, DISPLAY 
WORLD; J. Duncan Williams, editor, Mer- 
chants Record, Chicago; Douglas Murphey, 
president, St. Louis Advertising Club, and 
Erwin A. Hiffman, St. Louis, president, In- 
ternational Association of Display Men. 





New Display Material 
Announced by Reyburn 

The newly established display division of 
The Reyburn Manufacturing Company has 
announced a new item known as “Reycurv,” 
a high-gloss, heavy-duty corrugated display 
material. The curvature of the material’s 
corrugations are wide and graceful. The 
backing sheet is printed, for the decorator’s 
convenience, in l-inch squares d‘vided into 
quarter inches for easy measuring and cut- 
ting. Samples of “Reycurv,” as well as the 
firm’s new spring and summer catalogue, will 
be sent on request. 

The showrooms of the Reyburn display 
division are located at 106 Seventh avenue, 
New York City, and the executive offices at 
the plant at Allegheny avenue an@ Thirty- 
second street, Philadelphia, Pa. Three ware- 
houses are maintained by Reyburn, located in 
Chicago, New York City, and Philadelphia. 





Cincinnati Club Holds 
“Over the Rhine" Party 


An “Over the Rhine” party was given for 
members of the Greater Cincinnati Display 
Club the night of January 10 through the 
courtesy of the Cincinnati Silk Screen Prod- 
ucts Company. Refreshments were supplied 
in ample quantities by Stan Holly, Charles 
b. Thomas Distributing Company. A short 
business session was presided over by Harry 
R. Schoenlaub, newly elected president of 
the club. 
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Tite and Hansco Tackpoint 
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and user. 
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OUR display work will have a better 

appearance — your tacking machines 
will operate more smoothly, with fewer in- 
terrupticns and delays — if you insist on 
having the perfect-working combination of 
Kling-Tite Tackers and genuine Kling-Tite 
Tackpoints. 


These two Hansen-made products are engi- 
neered, supervised and produced under one 
roof—so that the precision and perfection of 
each product 
against the other. 
service! 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5041 Ravenswood Ave. 
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Among the guests present was L. D. 
Steiner, sales manager, The American Fix- 
ture Company, St. Lou's, Mo. In a brief 
talk he discussed the importance of strong 
local display clubs to further the progress 
of the entire field of display. “The necessity 
for such organizations, with all the advan- 
tages they present through the exchange of 
ideas, the friendly relationships they make 
possible, as well as dozens of other benefits 
obtainable in no other way, is too great to 
neglect,” Steiner said. 

Other guests present included Earl W. 
Gasthoff, Earl W. Gasthoff Company, Dan- 
ville, Ill.; E. Thomas Kelley, editor, and 
Robert Knapke, advertising manager, Signs 
of the Times, Cincinnati. 





E. H. Leaker Joins 
Stensgaard 

E. H. Leaker, for many years display di- 
rector of The Hub, Chicago, Il, has joined 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago. The exact nature of his duties has not 
yet been divulged. 


L. E. Summerton Wins 
Stetson Award 

L. E. Summerton, Memphis, Tenn., has 
been awarded $100 as first prize in the recent 
national window display contest promoted 
by the John B. Stetson Company. 
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Highlights of 1937— 
A Year of Progress 

The year just past has been an interesting 
and exciting one for displaymen. New devel- 
opments, new trends, constant improvement in 
display technique—each has contributed its 
full share to the twelve-month. There is 
every reason to believe that 1938 will continue 
at the same absorbing pace. 

At the start of 1937, as a sort of “hang- 
over” from the year before, surrealism exerted 
its short-lived influence on the displays of 
many retail stores throughout the country. 
Though the wierd art largely reached its peak 
in display practice in the Fast, its force was 
sufficient to carry it along to some of the 
larger cities in the Middle West and West. 
As is the case with all basically unsound 
forms cf art, however, its duration was for- 
tunately short. 

One of the most interesting developments 
in display during 1937 was the ever-growing 
attention given to dramatic lighting ‘n win- 
dows and interiors. Experimentation by some 
of the leading men in the field gave rise to 
new uses, spectacular effects, and increased 
drawing power for settings using theatrical 
lighting for added dramatization. 

The coronation of King George VI served 
as a motif for a goodly number of displays in 
which the trappings of royalty were given 
full play. Immediately following came the 
opening of the Paris Exposition, and particu- 
larly the Pavilfon de 1’Elegance with its pink- 
beige and grotesque mannequins which were 
quickly taken to the arms of American dis- 
playmen, either in the original or in modified 
treatment. Like surrealism, however, it was 
a case of here today and gone tomorrow. 

The annual convention of the International 
Association of Display Men, held in Chicago 
in the middle of the summer, brought together 
a host of new ideas and materials, striking 
tribute to the progressiveness of this country’s 
display firms. The convention was _ note- 
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worthy because of the rivalry for the office 
of president and for the number of excellent 
speakers appearing on the program. This 
convention was followed by that of the Pa- 
cific Coast Association of Display Men, held 
in Yakima, Wash., with good attendance and 
great interest in display progress. 

One of the series of events for which 1937 
will be remembered was the increasing un- 
rest in labor circles, reflected in the unioni- 
zation—involuntary in many cases—of a con- 
siderable number of displaymen. The efforts 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
in the retail field swept many displaymen into 
unions along with other store workers. The 
recession and the negotiations for a peace 
between the C. I. O. and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor brought about a temporary 
lull in the progress of unionism in the retail 
field, but there is indication on every hand 
that the respite is to be ended soon. Un on- 
ism had its part in the field of the display 
installation service companies, too. In 
Chicago the installers struck and finally 
concluded a pact by which they were granted 
increased wages and a closed shop. Union 
negotiations between New York City installa- 
tion heads (and also those of St. Louis) 
brought about agreements which are now in 
effect. 


During the autumn announcement was made 
of a new display organization, the Interna- 
tional Display Executives Association, with 
headquarters in New York City. Limited 
in membership to display directors of depart- 
ment stores, national advertisers, and chain 
stores, the new group has been making steady 
progress. So far no effort has been made 
to enlist members in any territory other than 
that immediately contiguous to New York 
City. 

Eighteen months of cumulative work on the 
window display survey reached a culmination 
early in December with the publication of the 
finished report. Started in 1935 by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, and 
other groups interested in securing accurate 
figures on various phases of window display, 
the report covered extensive field work and 
research through which have been developed 
statistics on window display circulation, mar- 
kets, costs, etc., etc. The report is a most 
valuable contribution to the progress of dis- 
play. Its revelations may have far broader 
application eventually than was at first ap- 
parent. 

Characteristic of the year were indications 
of the appreciation of display shown by im- 
portant national firms. Many large com- 
panies went in for special exhibits on a scale 
hitherto unthought of, while some firms es- 
tablished their own permanent display de- 
partments. 

It was noticeable, too, that practically every 
retail establishment gave far more attention 
to interior display during 1937 than had been 
the case before. Displaymen, who customar- 
ily think in terms of windows, were begin- 
ning to advance interior display into a more 
prominent place in their thoughts—and their 
budgets. This same subject is headed for still 
more prominence in the months to come. 

Summing up the year, 1937 meant real ad- 
vancement for display; it is especially en- 
couraging to note that throughout the entire 
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country there was a uniform, consistent good- 


merchandising job being done by displaymen. | 
With two great national fairs “just around” 


the corner” for inspiration, with the swift” 


stride of world events to set a pace, and with’ 


the progress of 1937 and past years as a back. 7 


ground, 1938 should be a real milestone of © 


achievement. 


Lord & Taylor Windows 
Testify For Display 





Undoubtedly the most amazing 1937 Christ- 7 


mas window displays from the standpoint of 7 
public acknowledgement were those of Lord 7 
& Taylor, New York City, where a battery 7 
of five windows on Fifth avenue held no | 


merchandise of any kind and showed only 
a miniature winter landscape and huge Christ- 
mas bells swinging slowly to and fro, while 
the muted sound of distant bells came from 
a concealed amplifier. These displays 
“clicked” in such astounding fashion that 
nearly a half million “comments, letters, and 
telegrams’—to quote Lord & Taylor—were 
received at the store relative to the windows. 
Originally scheduled to remain on view for 
five days, the displays were left in for a 
full month, right up to Christmas day. Lord 
& Taylor used full-page newspaper space to 
announce the continuation of the display, 


stating that over 400,000 people had com- | 
mented in some way on the windows at the § 


time the advertisement appeared. 


The results of this unique d splay drama- | 


tization of the spirit of Christmas are still 
another testimonial to what display can ac- 
complish. The idea back of the windows was 
simple, and perhaps its simplicity had much 
to do with its success. But in a larger sense 
it was the non-commercialism of the display 
which attracted. The fact that Lord & Taylor 
had the courage, at the instigation of Dana 
O’Clare, display manager, to use a series of 
displays utterly devoid of merchandise right 
during the heart of the holiday shopping sea- 
son has proved that it is the idea of the dis- 
play and the way it is handled that counts. 

The bells pulled business, too, thereby being 
not purely institutional in character. Execu- 
tives of the store estimated that a larger 
volume would result than last year, whereas 
most stores reported a decrease; one week 
just before Christmas pulled more trade than 
any previous Christmas week since 1930, it 
was said. 

How many people saw the display and the 
word-of-mouth comment excited by these win- 
dows among customers and possible patrons 
is impossible to estimate. But taking Lord 
& Taylor’s own figure of 400,000 comments 
via letters, telegrams, and personal messages, 
the cost per known impression was only five 
one-thousandths of a cent each. (The bat- 
tery of displays cost $2,000 to construct and 
install.) And each five one-thousandth of a 
cent in cost represented one person who was 
so impressed by the treatment that he or she 
either came into the store to express con- 
gratulations on the windows, or sat down to 
write a letter or to send a telegram about 
them. 

Any form of advertising that can produce 
results such as these, at such comparatively 
low cost, is a tremendously powerful medium 
of publicity. More retail executives are realiz- 
ing all the time that display can and will do 
a top-notch selling job for them if permitted. 


‘ 
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PRODUCERS AND 1938 DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 17] 
Displays, Inc., secretary. Emil K. Ellis, at- 
torney, well-known in assoc:ation and labor 
circles, has been retained as counsel. 





Theo. E. Wiederseim 
Vice-president, Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 
It seems to me that point-of-sale advertis- 
ing—the use of display material as selling 
helps in retail outlets, must of necessity 
occupy a more important positon than ever 

in the 1938 merchandising picture. 

Everything points to increasingly sharp 
competition for consumer interest in maga- 
zines, newspaper, and radio advert'sing. So 
much so that the advertiser is becoming 
aware that his chief competitor is not neces- 
sarily his rival in the same line of bus‘ness. 
His real competition is for the limited atten- 
tion of the consumer, and the successful com- 
petitor is the advertiser who most effectively 
crystalizes expensive general publicity into 
sales over the counter. 

It is fairly obvious that the money spent 
for general publicity must come back over 
the dealer’s counter. (Referring, of course, 
to products which are distributed through re- 
tailers.) It is also becoming more and more 
obvious that the final battle for the buyer’s 
choice is won or lost in the retail store and 
that the decisive factor is the way in which 
store d:splay material is designed. 

There have been very real advances in the 
designing of such material and I look ior 
a decided increase in the use of window, 
counter, and store displays by the business 
leaders of 1938. 





Carl N. Reed 
Niagara Lithograph Company, Buffalo 
The point-of-sale display market, from our 


observation, appears to be increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Many of the leading ad- 


vertisers who have been depending on radio 
are now supplementing their radio programs 
with point-of-sale displays. 

The lithographer who is willing to do some 
real research work in order to understand his 
client’s problems and ‘s willing to spend 
some time and thought on developing a dis- 
play has an opportunity now of becoming the 
fair-haired boy in the eyes and heart of the 
worried display buyer. We, the iithographer, 
have the market now and should take advan- 
tage of it. 





W. Floyd Maxwell 
Secretary, Lithographers National Association, 
New York City 

The recent publication by the Advertising 
Research Foundat'on of its extensive re- 
search study, “Window Display Circulation 
and Market Coverage,” constitutes a mile- 
stone in the development of a fast-growing 
advertis ng medium—window display. No 
other major medium so easily and naturally 
combines the advertising function (for the 
manufacturer and his product) and the sell- 
ing function (at the point of sale, for the 
retailer). Leading national advertisers have 
long recognized this unique feature of win- 
dow display and the current research report 
points the way to further development of 
window display as an economical advertising 
medivm with known c'rculation values and 
Provable costs per thousand circulation. 
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Free your Displays 
from Lighting 


HTaalhciitelak 





Dramatic illumination that is instantly 
adaptable to any display technique 


BIRDSEYE REFLECTOR LAMPS 
Inside-Silvered Self-Reflecting 


FULL FLEXIBILITY. Birdseye Reflector Lamps give your creative 
talents full sway. You can adjust the lighting to any type of dis- 
play merely by bending the Swivel Base. No special equipment 
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required. Lamps screw right into existing sockets and deliver 





Swivel Base maximum light independent of separate reflectors. 


Swivel bellows integral 
with lamp or as separate 
unit permits instant di- 
rection of the beam by a 
touch of the hand. 


BETTER LIGHTING—NO GREATER COST. Maximum light con- 


centrated on the merchandise. Minimum “sidewalk spillage’ and 


INTENSIFYING SPOTLITE 


“ceiling loss.” Illumination levels substantially increased without 


with 


added current cost. 


Swivel Base 


REFLECTOR LAMPS IN COLOR. Spotlites are now available in 
a wide range of “theatrical” colors. No rondels, gelatines or filters 





Intersifying Spotilite required. New process literally fuses color into the glass and pro- 
High intensity with a 
moderate spread of light. 
Made in frosted and in 
a full range of colors. 


vides a flood of arresting hues. 


MANY DISTINGUISHED USERS. Birdseye Reflector Lamps are 
at work right now ‘n many of the foremost department stores and 
chains creating a variety of lighting effects for window and in- 
terior displays. Send the coupon for proof that Birdseye Spotlites 


and Diffusers can help you create attention-compelling and pro- 








ductive windows. 


Diffuser with Swivel base 
Moderate concentration 
insuring ample spread of 
brilliant illumination. 






Factory: Gloucester, Mass. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Birdseye Electric Company, 
100 East 42nd St., N. Y.C. 
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John R. Foley, La Salle & Koch Company, | 
Toledo, Ohio, has been announced as the win- 7 
ner of first prize and $50 in the National Fur 9 
Week window display contest recently con- 7 
cluded. The contest this year attracted more 7 
entries than ever before, it is reported, with q 
106 display managers in widely scattered 7 
areas of the country submitting photographs a 
of their windows. The theme of the promo- 
tion was “Beauty wraps itself in fur.” 

Second, third, and fourth awards went to 7 
the following, respectively: Irving C. Eld- a 
redge, R. H. Macy & Co., New York City; 9 Detr 
Renwick Taylor, I. J. Fox Company, New 7 Mac 





















































York City; J. Cooper, G. Fox & Co., Hart- J Tir 
ford, Conn. me peak 
Those awarded honorable mention were the Wi dustr 
Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. L. Brandeis 9 equip 
Company, Omaha. Nebr.; Fine Art Furs, St. 3 Tool 
Paul, Minn.; The Gilchrist Company, Boston, is sc 
Mass.; Howland’s, Bridgeport, Conn.; Jor- Detr« 
dan Marsh Company, Boston; Michel's Fur (@ the / 
Company, Torrington, Conn.; Newman's, §g conn 
Davenport, Iowa; George B. Peck Company, § 
Kansas City, Mo.; Schlampp’s, Minneapolis, Holl: 
Minn.; Scranton Dry Goods Company, Scran- Gar 
ton, Pa.; Charles A. Stevens & Co., Chicago, Gl 
Ill.; Wolff & Marx Company, San Antonio, Be ,, 
is. Mod 
; ee ner 
Judges of the contest were Miss Polly Pet- J - 
tit, New York School of Display; Albert § vis 
Bliss, Bliss Display; V. W. Sebastian, DIS- eins 
PLAY WORLD; Ernest Woolard, Arnold jp Pa" 
Constable & Co.; and Lawrence Valenstein, - 
The Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., all of 
New York City. Nati 
To / 
First Honors to Bates Ba 
In Adler Contest Shoe 
First prize in the November division of the Will 
Levy Brothers-Adler Rochester window dis- Ind. 
play contest has been awarded to R. F. Bates, Geut 
The B. R. Baker Company, Cleveland, Ohio. H. } 
Runner-up was Leslie Blei, The Nebraska § 
Clothing Company, Omaha, Nebr., followed Che 
by C. Gibson, Ware-Pratt Company, Worces- | “a 
ter, Mass., in third place, and Frank Cohan, i 
Al Baskin Company, Joliet, Ill., and Charles TT 
W. Moyer, Koch Brothers, Allentown, Pa. disti 
in fourth and fifth place respectively. << 
sae with 
New Luminaire Developed roon 
By Curtis ton 
Designed for small or low-ceilinged inte- crea 
riors demanding high | ghting levels with a 
minimum number of pendants of ting smallest Sho 
possible proportions, a new indirect lumi- | Pub 
naire known as “Mark” has been developed T 
by Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, III. Wes 
rele 
the 
—Three of the four prize winners in the requ 
National Fur Week display contest are shown 
at the left. Top to bottom, by John R. 6 
Foley, La Salle & Koch Company, Toledo, - 
Ohio, first; Irving C. Eldredge, R. H. Macy Ho 
& Co., New York City, second; J. Cooper, F 
G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn., fourth. One Con 
hundred and six displaymen entered the beet 





contest— ( 3ra 
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Korrect-Way Franchise 
To General Display 


Junius J. Fisher and Merril Hermanson, 
§ operating as the General Display Corpora- 
tion, Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
announced that their firm has secured the 
Korrect-Way franchise for Cincinnati and 
environs, as well as for the state of Ken- 


a 
Bi 
BN 
E> 
a 


pany, | 





more ff tucky. The Korrect-Way equipment will be 
with sold in addition to the display material lines 
tered fag 10“ handled by General Display, and Her- 
raphe yy manson and Fisher are planning an extensive 


7 coverage of the:r territory for the new line. 





er A catalogue of Korrect-Way products will 

 & 4 be sent on request to the Cincinnati firm. 

Eld- @ 

City: |) Detroit To Have 

New | Machine Show 

Tart- Timed to co'ncide with the beginning of 
peak buying seasons in mass production in- 

e the dustries, for machinery, tools, production 

ideis equipment and materials, a Machine and 

Eo Se Tool Progress Show, national in character, 

ston, | is scheduled to open at Convention Hall, 

Jor- Detroit, March 9. The show is sponsored by 


Fur the American Society of Tool Engineers in 








an’s, connection with its first convention. 
any, 
rolis, Holland Joins 
re’ Gardner 
i Glen Holland, formerly vice-president of 
, Modern Art Studios, Inc., has joined Gard- 
Pet- | ner Displays, Inc., 42° Twenty-first street, 
ert Long Island City, N. Y. He will head the 
IS. division of itinerant window displays for de- 
partment stores, and in addition will de- 
nold ie 3 ' : : 
nee velop exhibits for World’s Fair accounts. 
ot 


National Shoe Fair Award 
To A. J. Roeder 
- First prize in the women’s shoe window 
display contest sponsored by the National 
Shoe Fair has been awarded to A. J. Roeder, 
the William H. Block Company, Indianapolis, 





dis- Ind. Second and third prizes went to A. H. 
tes, Geuting Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and R. 
hio. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 

ska @ 

wed Change of Location 

ces- | 3 

ts For Nat Siegel 

rles The firm of Nat Siegel, specializing in 


Pa. distinctive display equipment and novelties, 
has taken new and larger quarters at 39 
West Thirty-seventh street, New York City, 
with what is said to be the largest show- 
room in the industry. The change in loca- 
tion was made necessary by substantial in- 





te- creases in business, it is said. 

la 

est Show Case Catalogue 

ni} Published 
The Detroit Show Case Company, 1670 
West Fort street, Detroit, Mich., has just 


released a very handsome catalogue showing 
the firm’s products. A copy will be sent on 
request. 





George Wagner Wins 
Hollander Award 

First prize of $100 in the A. Hollander Fur 
Company national window display contest has 
been awarded to George H. Wagner, J. L. 
Brandeis Company, Omaha, Neb. 
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by EXCELSIOR a new 3-COLORED 
LITHOGRAPH BORDER -~ for lively, 
arresting DISPLAYS 
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The COMPLETE SPRING and SUMMER LINE 
SOON READY « Write for full details. 


®EXCELSIOR 


PAPER SPECIALTIES CO., Inc. 


640 W. 57th ST. - 


NEW YORK 













The BRISCHOGRAPH is an in- 
dispensable piece of equipment 
for every Displayman. Cardwriter, 
Poster Artist and Designer. It 
pays for itself quickly, and its 
modest price puts it within the 
reach of all. 


The New 3/10 Model 


"20 


COMPLETE 


Any photo, magazine, sketch, etc., 
regardless of size, can be clearly 
projected to desired size, in per- 
fectly defined detail, in natural 
colors, with reading matter from 
left to right as original. 


Visit your dealer today and ask 
to see the Brischograph. Better 
still, buy it and try it in your 
every-day work if you do 
not find it all we claim—a worthy, 
time saving addition to vour 
equipment—return it in ten days 
and your money will be refunded. 


Send for our New Circular 
Showing “WHO’S WHO” 


| With This Machine 
| DISPLAYMEN 


everywhere are making illustrated backgrounds, 
panels and posters easily, quickly and at low 
cost because the BRISCHOGRAPH makes you 
an artist—instantly. 


The BRISCHOGRAPH is simple to operate, as the above illustra- 
tion clearly shows (Guaranteed to be reproduced from unretouched 
photograph). Simply place the Brischograph over the copy to be 
enlarged and focus to produce desired enlargement. Then follow 
the projection. with pencil, pen or brush. You will be surprised 
how easily arid quickly you can make attention-compelling ‘back- 
grounds. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Established 1926 
26 W. WEISHEIMER ROAD COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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RETAILERS AND 1938 DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 7] 

very little improvement, and _ very 
changing, as the year progresses. 

We recently built a new “Sewing Center,” 
incorporating into it our notion department, 
our ribbon department, and our trimmings 
department and all other accessories relat- 
ing in any way to home sewing. 

In planning the layout for this department, 
we actually built our fixtures so as to in- 
corporate a large ramp, running -ts entire 
length above the back cases. This ramp was 
on a 30-degree angle, made of laminated 
panels, and lighted brilliantly and effectively. 

On it we have displayed a complete line 
of every staple carried in the department. 
In other words, we have picked up such 
items as sc ssors, zippers, ribbons, etc., and 
glorified them with a similar cataloguing, 
properly priced, with simple descriptive 
matter. 

Except for a few eliminations and a few 
add.tions of new lines as the season ha; 
progressed, the display department has no: 
found it necessary to spend any money o¢ 
time in the maintenance of this display; 
whereas, previously, they were constantly 
changing and building new backgrounds and 
spending a great deal of time and effort. 

We realize that ths type of display can 
make for a monotony, and that the public 
desires a “changing scene,” but we believe 
that the sustaining interest in all-!nclus- 
ive, comprehensive display job of this sort 
wll last long enough to more than justify 
the added expense. ‘ 

We have recently opened a new toy ae- 
partment in the store, directly across from 
our entrance, approximately 10,000 square 
feet in size and especially built to accom- 
modate toys. We have picked up this similar 
technique, building shelves wh'ch are acces- 
sible to the public directly under the ramps 
holding the assortment displays. We have 
placed all of these toys under cellophane, 
with a complete duplicate stock directly be- 
neath the display of each item, and we be- 
lieve that we are gong to save a tremendous 
wear and tear on the tcys themselves, in 
addition to speeding up our sales and bring- 
ing to light items that would normally be 
buried under a heap on the tables. 


little 
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We believe that this technique is still in 
its infancy, and ultimately, whole stores will 
find a way to catalogue their assortments 
of merchandise in this simple, effective way. 

It is not a new idea—but we are still not 
do ng it in a comprehensive manner, and it 
still deserves a great deal of attention—no: 
merely from our display department, bu: 
from our executive offices, from our training 
departments, and from our store architects. 





Charles H. Bear, Jr. 
Chas. H. Bear & Co., York, Pa. 

“Time marches on!” And with it the vari- 
ous ramifications of business. Progress is 
marked by change. Stores change with the 
passing years, and with the changes come a 
diversificat on of new and improved ideas 
in every phase of the store’s routine oi 
activities. 

Promotional ideas have changed from the 
o!d-time “hit or miss” schedule of trying to 
do successful sell ng without a plan. Today 
we plan our promotions, and tie-up our dis- 
plays to fit our selling plans. Fashions hold 
first place in our advertising plans at the 
beginning of each season, and as the season 
advances and wanes, a selling slant with 
price and sales appeal supplants the purely 
fashion trend of the prev-ous plan. With 
newspaper advertising, which we plan a 
month in advance, we feel it essential to 
p an window displays and department tie-ups 
at the same tme. (“Plan’ repeated fo: 
emphasis.) 

At Bear’s we have a fashion coordinat on 
committee which meets once a week, Friday 
mornings, in the advertising department. The 
function of this committee is to plan an out- 
s.anding fash on window for the followinz 
week. That window may exploit a certain 
fashion trend in design of garment, or in ail 
important color, or combination of colors, or 
i. may portray some current event which is 
nfluencing fashicns for the moment. This 
window is tied-up with the store’s advertis- 
ing for the day the window is to be put in. 
Accessories appropriate for the window are 
also assembled and displayed in the w ndow. 

This committee is composed of the display 
manager, the chairman of the window com- 
mittee, the advertising and sales promotion 
manager, the buyers of ready to wear, and 








—A recent group of Bullock's, Los Angeles, Calif., windows were distinguished for their use of 
papier mache draperies sculptured and finished to match the graceful folds of heavy velvet 


curtains. 


The “curtains were painted a solid white— 
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the leading accessories buyers, as hats, shoes, 
gloves, bags, hos:ery, neckwear. In_ this 
meeting everyone concerned with fashion is 
informed, and has the opportunity to discuss 
the plans for a strictly fashion window and 
its essentials. 

This prevents a slip-up on the assured 
correctness of style, color, and k'nds of ap- 
parel and accessories. Too, it insures the 
various departments interested in fashion 
merchandise being informed as to the win- 
dow display and the why and wherefore, and 
enables the sales people intelligently to d s- 
cuss these fashions with customers. 

It is our idea that a store in every phase 
of its activities should tie-up the ideas ex- 
ploited, in order to present a uniformly good 
standard of store-keeping ideas. 

Our windows, as our display advertising, 
are planned one mon‘h in advance. By this 
means we endeavor to tie-up the whole, and 
to keep all features of display marching 
abreast of the modern tempo. 





T. J. Twentyman 
Sales Promotion Manager, Loveman, Joseph & 
Loeb, Birmingham 

Displays—ins de and out—reflect the soul 
of the store more definitely than any other 
publicity. For a window is like a picture— 
read and readily understood by young and 
old alike. 

The question is: “What does the manage- 
ment of a store wish its windows to do?” 
Our point is: We want them to stop the 
passerby and make him want the merchan- 
dise more than he does his money. More, 
we keep—through the ideas and ability of 
Joseph Apolinsky, our display manager—a 
selling story in our windows from daylight 
until near-midnight, and we have acquired 
at least a word-of-mouth reputation to the 
effect, “Let’s see Loveman’s windows while 
we’re down town.” 





Richard M. Thompson 
Superintendent, R. A. McWhirr Company 
Fall River, Mass. 

The old saying is that “Goods well bought 
are half sold.” This is not qu‘te true today, 
because of the importance of proper display. 

Granted that you have a good sales force, 
they still will be severely handicapped with- 
out the head start that comes from the mod- 
ern display of their merchandise. 

To do this, the display department mus‘ 
have the ideas, the inspiration, and the tools 
to work with. They won’t have time to 
conceive these ideas all by themselves, there- 
fore they will need contact with good dis- 
play resources more than ever in 1938. 





R. F. Kieft 
Publicity Director, Ed Schuster & Co., Inc. 
Milwaukee 

Display ranks among the first three requi- 
sites necessary to the conduct of a successful 
store, namely: (1) the right merchandise: 
(2) trained salespeop!e; (3) intelligent mer- 
chandise displays. 

A store’s biggest display job lies within 
each department. Windows and other ex- 
traneous trims are ‘mportant, obviously, be- 
cause most stores concentrate their efforts 
(trained displaymen, most of the display 
budget, etc.) on making a good outer show- 
ing. However, if we are to permit display, 
as such, to do a bettering selling job we must 
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—Close-up of the "Snow Man" group in the recent toy department exhibit used by The Fair, 

-_ Chicago. The displays were built by Firks Studio— 

her 

e— : ‘ You can read, from these testimonials 
turn more attention to stock arrangements, Large Motion Display ar 

ind ai : “selling” . . (excerpts) what America’s greatest de- 

partmental cases, ledges, selling coun For The Fair + » bout their Printa- 
ge- ters, and to our housekeep ng in broad gen- Thirty Alexander quintuplet dolls, every icinaae ee = 

39 eral terms. 1 tierce signs reducing sign costs: 

? one animated, recently were used in a six- 

the Each major department must have within nit motion exhibit at the toy department (Names on Request) 

1n- itself one or more individuals who are trained of The Fair, Chicago, Ill. Designed by The "'Printasign convenience made possible 

re, to be display-minded, for a general store Fair display staff, under Paul Wertz, man- the new trend toward better and more 

of display staff can never be adequate enough ager, and built by Firks Studios, the display profitable and more economical Internal 

i to cover this daily work. is said to have been one of the largest ani- Sgles Promotion methods.” 

rht Then, let every major store executive be mated exhibits ever constructed for a depart- aidesa ‘ ‘ ‘ P 

ed constantly critical (constructively) of how ment store. Over 300,000 people were esti- Printasign permits easily carrying out 

he well the job is being done by departments. mated to have visited it dur’ng the time it Consumer Research merchandise presen- 

ile was on view. tation ideas, increasing customer good- 
“The Life of the Quint Dolls” was the will while cutting sign costs.” 
; W. P. Innes —_ title of the attraction. It illustrated | the "Printasign makes modern, legible signs 
President, The Geo. Innes Company, Wichita dolls at six different ages of their lives, from for oll items at lower cost per sign." 
We believe our store uses more efforts in the cradle up to Christmas, 1937. Th'rty aumace a 
our display than most firms do. We try to separate motors by Merkle-Korff Gear Com- Printasign puts complete, sales-pro- 

‘ht make our window displays as outstanding as pany furnished the power for the various ducing informative copy on all signs. 

Ly, almost any in the country and make them actions of the dolls, the nurse, doctor, father, "Printasign is fast; requires no type- 

Ly. quite elaborate, not only in the windows but and the five storks, all of which were ani- setting; no inking; works on typewriter 

be; inside the store for great occasions like mated. ; ' principle; greatly reducing unit cost per 

h- Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, etc. The scenes included the arrival of the signword " 

d- Right now we have very beautiful displays somewhat dazed father into the room where eternal “kl ‘ 
throughout our first floor, radiating the his _five new daughters lay in tiny cradles, . Printasign quic oe compicto — 

isi Christmas spirit. Joined with this are our while five storks, each perched on one leg riety of sizes; a pin ticcet to a full sheet. 

1s window displays with Christmas back- 0” the roof, rocked - sympathy ; the dolls "Printasign is usually operated by any 
to grounds and a very elaborate mechanical toy ." their a Hera ps omen ei par new inexperienced and inexpensive boy." 

e- + ee wees Nomier ; 7, ing cups; in swim suits, splashing in a poo 7 : ‘ 

S- te Belgie — oe or playing at the water’s edge; with a pony, “Printasign makes many excellent inte- 
Chr'stmas and we emetin i. ome of cm «6S an: building a snow man, and playing rior-advertising ideas practicable, great- 
greatest drawing factors for the Christmas With their toys. ly —_™ sales while decreasing sign 
shoppers. i ela a, Cees ual on costs. 

‘dcaenia a a we DISPLAY WORLD Selected ° 
of the building. We spend a goodly allow- For Marketing Index Practically wing | large well-run depart- 

i- ance on our decorations, believing it just as The Institute of Reader Research, Fort ment store in America (almost, in the 

| necessary as the allowance we make for Wayne, Ind, has announced that DISPLAY World) uses Printasign for low cost coun- 

s newspaper advertising. We expect to con- WORLD has been selected as one of Amer- _ ter, show-case and window signs. 

r- tinue to do this in the store. ica’s lead'ng trade journals to be indexed in Without exception, the stores showing the 








R. E. Campbell 
Secretary, Miller & Paine, Inc., Lincoln, Neb. 


It should be a perfectly obvious statement 
to anyone engaged in retailing that the dis- 
play of merchandise is one of the highly 
important factors in doing a first-class sell- 
ing job. 





the Institute’s forthcoming publication, “The 
Marketing Index.” 

James M. Henderson, director, describes 
the new service as “a monthly publication 
in handy magazine form, index'ng by subject 
thousand of articles, charts, photographs, and 
statistics appearing in more than 100 busi- 
ness papers in the fields of advertising and 
selling.” 


greatest sales, greatest net profits and 
greatest increases are using High Speed 
Printasigns to help achieve these great 


results. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


REYNOLDS APPLIANCES CORPORATION 
542 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 
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—Pho-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, New 

York City, presents a counter display 

designed and made by Robert Gair 

Company, Inc., New York City, to fea- 

ture Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth powder. The 

blue display emphasizes the brilliant 
yellow and red can— 





—Bauver & Black, Chicago, recently pur- 
chased 20,000 paring knives for use with 
their counter merchandisers dramatizing 
Blue-Jay's story of scientific cure for 
corns. The gleaming blade attracts 
attention, directs the eye to the copy, 
and emphasizes the danger of removing 
corns by the old-fashioned method— 





—Also by Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
the floor display stand for Hoffman 
Beverage Company, Newark, N. J., shows 
sparkling bottles of assorted beverages 
against a clean gray-green background, 
with interchangeable panels— 





—Window displays are being used in 
post offices all over the United States 
as part of the vigorous and well-planned 
advertising campaign to sell United 
States Savings Bonds. These handsome 
cutouts are made in three sizes, the 
largest of which is 40 by 60 inches, and 
were produced by the Ketterlinus Litho. 
Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.— 


of National Displays 





—Blue Bird, Inc., division of Consolidated 
Drug Trade Products Company, is finding 
this attractive counter merchandiser and 
dispenser quite successful. Celluloid tips 
on the box enable the buyer to see ex- 
actly the shade she is _ purchasing. 
Produced by Zipprodt, Inc., Chicago— 


—The Coca-Cola Company has always 
been a consistent user of outstanding 
point-of-sale material. Illustrated at the 
left is a timely display produced by 
the Consolidated Lithographing Corpo- 


ration, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
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DISPLAYMEN AND 1938 DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 11] 


represent will be determined by our judicious 
use of these light mediums. Concentration 
of the purchaser’s mind and attention on the 
item or items on display are still our main 
problem. Continental simplicity of back- 
grounds controlled by proper light and shad- 
ing effects will reach amazing development 
this year. 

The errors and conquests of our predeces- 
sors and our own experiences of the past 
year will play a major part in the develop- 
ment of our successes this coming year. 

Each séction or locality in our country 
must be analyzed carefully by the displayman 
in each section to determ’ne the type and 
character of display suitable for his particu- 
lar community and the personality of his 
particular store. 

Stage light’ng effects, Paris importations, 
foreign simplicity—each has, in my opinion, 
its niche or place in our American display 
life. But extreme caution must be exer- 
cised by us all, lest we over-reach the scope 
or level of the store or community in which 
we work. 

One store’s personality and trade may best 
be represented by the dramatization of only 
one or a few items in a window display, 
whereas another store may require, for 
proper and effective selling results, a window 
with an actually crowded display effect. 

For the sake of your own display results, 
don’t try to change the personality of your 
store or your community. Retain your own 
display individuality. Don’t be a “copy cat” 
unless you are mighty certain that a rad cal 
change will prove profitable and decidedly 
beneficial to your employer, your community, 
and yourself. 

Joseph Apolinsky 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 


I have always felt that display can do a 
better job for its store through the medium 
of institutional or smart and attractive dis- 
plays. By that I mean that d’splays do not 
have to sell the particular merchandise dis- 
played, but that attractive displays will sell 
the store. When patrons are in need of any 
item, I feel that they will come to the store 
with the smart and attractive displays, fully 
realizing that it would be impossible to dis- 
play all the items in stock. 

This theory naturally applies to stores sell- 
ing higher type merchandise, but would also 
do a good job of selling for stores of the 
more popular price nature if pursued during 
the coming year. 





Sidney Goldberg , 
Weisfield & Goldberg, Inc., Seattle 

Display, the point-of-sale advertising me- 
dium, also has its cycles. After the 1929 
episode, display took on the fashion of big 
signs with wording on the backgrounds, etc. 
There were two reasons for this—first, busi- 
ness was hard to get; large signs became the 
way of shouting “We want business!” Sec- 
ondly, such a large percentage of window 
traffic was riding in automobiles that it took 
large signs to attract attention. 

With 1937 we found ourselves “hoarse” 
and display started to take on an “a'r of 
refinement” in the better stores. In 1938 we 
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will see more stores interested in display, 
and all displays handled better—with more 
attention to the preparation, installation, and 
the merchandise itself. But more .mportant 
than anything else is the fact that 1938 will 
welcome an era of “trading up” and mer- 
chants will rely greatly on display to do it 
for them. All displays will take on a more 
artistic feeling — richly designed back- 
grounds, lighting effects, and novel arrange- 
ments of merchandise. 





William Arinow 
The John Shillito Company, Cincinnati 


1. A good displayman should be aggres- 
sive, alert, and well-informed. 

2. He should know his merchandise and 
be a good buyer. He should watch resources 
so that he can get the best that can be bought 
for the money he has to spend. 

3. He shou!d always be one step ahead of 
his competitors. 

4. He should know the type of display he 
wants before approaching his firm. 

5. He should plan his displays in advance 
so that details can be followed through. 

6. He should see that the men under him 
are happy in their surroundings. 

7. He should avoid all misunderstandings 
in his department. 

8. He should not try to do all the plan- 
ning himself. Helpful suggestions from mer- 
chandise men and buyers are always appre- 
ciated. By accepting suggestions from them 
now and then, the displayman holds their 
confidence. 

9. A good displayman stays within the 
budget he is allowed. 

10. I do not think that displays for 1938 
will differ very much from those of 1937, but 
there is one exception: the firm is sold on 
good displays not only from the merchan- 
dising set-up, but also from a highly-styled, 
artistic display. 





Harry R. Schoenlaub 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, Cincinnati 

The following five reasons are my “whys 
and wherefores” of better merchandising dis- 
plays for 1938. Inasmuch as display has 
come into its own in the past several years, 
and with the rising costs of other mediums 
of promot on, I feel that display has become 
such a strong factor that displaymen through- 
out the entire world will need to readjust 
themselves to a larger scale. They will have 
to adjust themselves to a more sound and 
economic method of presenting merchand se 
to the public in the most dramatic, and the 
quickest possible, way to turn over the most 
merchandise at a profit. 

Question 1. D splay for 1938 means what? 
Simply this; you are going to have new mer- 
chandise to display and sell, and your nat- 
ural “ulterior” motive is to sell more of this 
merchandise that you have displayed in your 
windows and interiors. The answer to “how 
are you going to do it?” is, place yourself in 
Mrs. Consumer’s shoes. Does your display 
tell all the interesting and sales-getting facts 
in an instant? If not, you have to step into 
the store to inquire ;—and that takes t'me, of 
which Mrs. Consumer has very little. 

Question 2. Are you ashamed of the price 
of your merchandise? In a lot of cases the 
merchandise price ticket is very small, or 
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..« How fo Do If 


You can work your head off dressing 
show windows—but what good does it 
do unless people stop and look? 

What you need is a ‘stopper’ !— 
something that will arrest attention— 
give your attractive display a chance 
to stimulate desire. 





Put motion in your window with a 
Pendulum Power Unit. In a “raft” of 
ways you can use this reliable, in- 
expensive unit to give eye-catching, 
sales-creating power to your show 
windows and counter displays. 

Costs less than a cent a day to run. 
Learn all about it. Fully described in 
free illustrated folder. Write for copy. 


“Motion Sells More Goods” 
MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Divisicn of Mergenthaler Linotype mpar 


BD COO) Oa. Fe, Fe & 


27 RYERSON ST 
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Mouldings by 
BERLIN assure 
you of superla- 
tive quality from 
wood core to lac- 
quer or foil finish. 
Enlarged line in- 
cludes complete 
range, Gold, Silver, 
Copper Foil, Bright and 
satin finish. New Pyrox- 
olin colors meet every 
requirement of the trade. 
Circulars & Prices on request. 
Dealers write for discounts. 














IRBECO 





CHROME MOULDINGS 


An Irving Berlin Product 
The tops in moulding quality. A 
ie chrome finish moulding that holds 
its lustre. All mouldings can be had 
to your specifications. LOOK for our 
New Line of Hollows and Snap-Ons. 


» Our No. 606 


Per 100 Ft. 
¥%” .... $4.00 
A z! $5.00 
Meat it $6.00 


The first thought for Artists’ and Sign Writers’ Su 












314 W. 44th ST. 


_ | CARDCRAFTS 
| Presents 


--e SHOW CARD BOARD 
SIGN BOARD 
DISPLAY BOARD 


With a fine surface finish that meets 
every requirement of ARTISTS, SIGN 
PAINTERS and SCREEN PROCESSORS. 


CARDCRAFT BOARDS 
eAbsorb Colors Perfectly 
eAssure Perfect Registration 
eCost No More 

24 Brilliant Colors 8 ply to 28 ply 


WHITE PROCESS BOARD 


8 to 28 ply and Heavier 
—and — 
CARDCRAFT DE LUXE is an Illustration 
Board that once tried, is always used 

thereafter. 


new YORK CiTy, 








WRITE for Samples and Color Cards 
mentioning Your Dealer's Name 











Distributors Write Now 


Cardcrafts, Inc. 


115-117 Wooster St. New York City 
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completely left out. This is definitely a 
backward step in today’s modern trend of 
doing business. Would you continue going 
to a theatre that makes you walk inside to 
inquire the price? No, you get this informa- 
tion at their display w ndow—namely, the 
box-office. 

Question 3. Are you driving a horse and 
wagon? By this I mean, are you keeping 
abreast of what’s going on around you— 
public events, be they large or small, as long 
as they have consumer interest can be cap- 
italized on with careful cons deration and 
planning. 

Question 4. Are your windows. selling? 
Ask your client—that is, buyers, merchandise 
men, etc.—what there is about his or her 
merchandise that is far super-or to your com- 
petitors’, and then tell the public in a dra- 
matic way these interesting points as only 
a displayman can tell them—through show- 
manship and good display technique. 

5. Do you keep a record of sales from 
your efforts? I venture to say that at least 
50 per cent of the displaymen do not keep 
an account (as accurately as poss:ble) of 
the merchandise sold through their displays. 
This is most important. It is the evidence 
at your trial, and when presented to the 
jurors, your superior officers, will form a 
tribute to your efforts. 

Only when these five factors are under 
complete control are you doing the job which 
is expected of you. 

If each displayman would visualize himself 
as an owner of every department whose mer- 
chandise he is helping sell—and bear in mind 
the responsibilities that go with the upkeep 
of each department, he would soon learn that 
he has to sell more merchand se and make a 
satisfactory profit to meet these obligations, 
and then should consider how he can make 
the departments bring in more cash sales 
through better display efforts. Only after 
you value the dollar and cents medium of 
selling merchandise through displays will 
you come inio your own rightful pos tion as 
a merchandise man and showman who uses 
probably the most inexpensive method of 
presenting and dramatizing merchandise— 
namely, good window displays. 





Arthur R. Meyer 
President, Greater St. Louis Display Club 
St. Louis 

Through the cooperation of publications 
and the ‘nterest shown by the manufacturers 
to help the displayman, display in the last 
year has been put on a firmer foundation 
than ever before. The coming year should 
bring more recognition to the displayman 
and put him on a more professional basis. 





Robert A. Campbell 

Evansville Dry Goods Company, Evansville 

It is very gratifying to note the ever- 
increasing value of display. The past year 
has been a banner one for general advances 
in salary, help, budgets, and technique. Why? 
Because displaymen are learning that display 
is a business as well as an art. They are 
becoming executives, feet-on-the-earth indi- 
viduals who plan and execute windows to 
sell merchandise—who stick foremost to 
facts and who realize that display in any 
store is unlimited. 
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Look around you—windows, tables, coun- 
ters, ledges, shadow-boxes, cases; they’re 
all display in some form or other. Improve 
them, help and encourage the younger men 
in the business, gain knowledge for yourself, 
sell the boss by facts and proof, be a good 
boss yourself—and look forward enthusiasti- 
cally to 1938. It will be the greatest year 
yet experienced in our profession. 





Jerry Timm 
Husch Brothers, St. Paul 


During these last few years display has 
advanced in rapid strides. 

Since the principal thought behind each 
window display is that of selling, we have 
advantages that no other medium can touch. 

A great majority of displaymen today 
realize that forceful displays lie in sim- 
plicity of presentation, since we must induce 
the people to view the merchandise by new 
developments and with new data to carry 
the maximum appeal. 

The old year is gone, and no matter what 
line of merchandise you are displaying, good, 
sens_ble, neat displays of rightly priced mer- 
chandise will do the trick. 

It is a recognized fact that displays are 
often dictated by the store management, but 
for displaymen who have the ability and 
courage to stand on their own feet and hold 
their place in the modern scheme of things, 
the:r displays must possess individuality and 
character. 

Dramatize your displays in such a force- 
ful, appealing manner that the passerby can 
not resist the urge to come in and buy. No 
matter how large or how small the store, 
or the kind of display technique you prefer 
or the kind of display the boss likes, this 
holds good. Let each job be a “A job well 
done.” For never was there such opportunity 
as 1938 offers to displaymen. 

Peter Pothier 
E. T. Slattery Company, Boston 

Simplicity will be the dominant factor of 
the 1938 windows. The average customer 
wants to see merchandise, not theatrical 
props. The day of distracting the customer's 
attention from the merchandise by “artistic” 
sett ngs is past. 

Proper lighting, color being a predominant 
factor, will be used more than ever. This 
not only makes an attractive setting but 
brings out the style features. 

A woman is interested in what a garment 
will “do” for her. She is not interested in 
how she would look in a theatrical setting. 

The year 1938 will see better planned win- 
dows, more pleasing effects, more profitable 
results. More thought will be put into dis- 
plays, with the whole store cooperating. 





Truman H. Topper 
Charles H. Bear & Co., York, Pa. 

Prescription: first, clean, well-chosen mer- 
chandise priced right and seasonably dis- 
played. 

Second, simple, but forceful settings in all 
displays, telling a clear, simple story oi 
value. 

Third, complete departure from the past 
methods; substituting new and unorthodox 
settings compelling attention by their novelty. 

Fourth, light—using clear spots and also 
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the many shades and colors available. Com- 
bining light arrangements to produce dra- 
matic, subdued, shadowed, or spotted win- 
dows as deSired. 

Fifth, an alert employer, ready to meet 
each new development; a disp'ay manager, 
modern, progressive, and in love with hs 
work, 

Mix well. Results: successful merchandis- 
ing, a satisfied employer, and a successful 
displayman. 





Emil Newdold 

Stillman Dry Goods Company, Fort Wayne 

The year 1938 is going to be the hardest 
year for the display profession. Every mer- 
chant will try to outdo the other. That wili 
mean that the d splayman will have to ac- 
complish something entirely new to get ahead 
of his competitor. The business will be hard 
to get. The displayman who shows the best 
displays in his store will be the one that 
comes out on top; the other one will soon be 
out of the picture. 

The d'splay manager, as you all know, is 
one of the executives of the store, should be 
highly respected among the employees, and 
should never lower himself to join any union. 
If he has not got enough nerve to stand for 
his rights and for the salary which he re- 
ceives, he might as well stay out of the 
picture entirely. 





Syl C. Rieser 
Managing Director, I. A. D. M., St. Louis 

No indiv dual is as big as the profession 
of which he is a part. In this day of almost 
universal organization of every phase of our 
lives, it is more urgent than ever that the 
individual support the assoc ation which is 
working for the best interests of the profes- 
sion as a whole—even if it be for no other 
reason than self-preservation. 

With the coming of the new year, prepara- 
tions are now going forward to make the 
1938 International Assoc ation ot Display 
Men convention bigger and better than in 
the past. In the final analysis, however, each 
member will get out of the convention only 
as much as he puts into it. Only through 
attendance at these conventions is it possible 
to learn about the latest developments in 
new equ pment and more profitable methods 
cf conducting your display department. Will 
you be in Washington, D. C., on June 16? 

Max S. Berck 
Frankel's, Des Moines 

Your new year resolution: Resolved, to do 
a better job than 1937—to earn more money 
by tenacious resolution to give the utmost 
to the job—to be a good neighbor and a good 
citizen—to look on the bright side of 1938 
and take advantage of ts opportunities—to 
read the trade magazines religiously every 
month of 1938. All of which comprises an 
exarple of a first-class displayman. 





Irvin Riga 
Potter's, Cincinnati 
I believe that the display field for the next 
twelve months will be a highly competitive 
one; that retail stores and others directly 
or indirectly connected with the display of 
merchandise will find that there will be a 
concerted effort to outdo what the next store 
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CHICAGO 
CARDBOARD 
COMPANY 


666 W. Washington boul. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 
AND GIVE 
IT A TEST 








FULL COVERAGE 


Missouri and Southern Illinois 
Window Display Installations 





The 

Largest 

National 

Advertisers 

U ERWIN C. SELLINGER 
se President 


SELLINGER DISPLAY SERVICE 


3009 N. Grand Ave. St. Louis, Missouri 








CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3 32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


Ki ¥i1> More Beautiful 
IN and Less Expen- 
. sive than Hand 

COMPANY Cut Letters. 


Write for Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 











FORM COVERS 


stretched over any 
forms will cover all 
breaks and blemishes 
and eleminate fur- 
ther breakage. 


Scientifically treated 
to eliminate any ele- 
ments of mat or rub- 
ber surface. Flesh 
color... 


$30 per doz. 


For your better dis- 
plays, the new "De- 
luxe" Newtex cover, 
tailored in rubber- 
ized satin, luxurious 
white or tea rose, 
washable ... 








$4.50 each $50.00 doz. 


GUY C. GOODSELL 


WINDOW MANNEQUIN ARTIST 


Since 1912 


3226 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 












































































Have You Your Copy 


of the 


Spring and Summer 1938 








A COROCRAFT 
PRODUCT 


CATALOG? 


For the maximum in decorative effect at 
the minimum cost of effort and money, 
select our new Special Design Corobuff 
for your window, interior and ledge trims. 


9 
WINDOW ADVERTISING, INC. 


NATIONAL SALES AGENTS 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 














KORFF GEAR CO. 


AN ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 








The Fountain Air Brush 


The AirBrush of the Particular Artist 








The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Mr. Display Manager... 
Next time you need a Displayer write the 
ACADEMY. Our graduates are practically 
trained by working on actual merchandise in 
full-sized show windows. A staff of N. Y. dis- 
play experts helps them to “Learn by Doing.” 
Our graduates know their business. 


ACADEMY OF DISPLAY 


Send for Booklet “‘N’’, 8 E. 418t St., New York City 














“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


39 W. 37th St. 


Bet. 5th and 6th Ave. Phone Wi 7-8485 


New York City 
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or business is doing in order to obtain the 
maximum possible business—which from 
present indicat-ons is likely to be down con- 
siderably from last year. Such a procedure 
will tax the ingenuity of the displayman 
more than ever, to produce sales-getting dis- 
plays that outshine and outsell the other 
fellow’s. 





C. H. Tenney 
Dalton's, Baton Rouge 

As we enter the year 1938, I see the dis- 
play director definitely recognized as a cog 
of major importance in the mechanism of the 
retail store. The true worth of this phase 
of merchandising, in my opinion, has been, 
in the past, greatly under-estimated. It must 
be said, however, in fairness to store man- 
agement, that the displayman himself, just in 
the last few years, has learned how much 
he means—or rather how much he can mean 
—to his store. 

To you, Mr. Store Executive, I make this 
statement: “You're not going to look on d s- 
play as ‘just another operating expense’ much 
longer. That idea is about as popular now 
as a Model-T Ford. If you’re a wise, pro- 
gressive executive, you know this as well 
as I do—that your display is just as impor- 
tant as the merchandise it is intended to 
sell. 

In order to do his job in the manner which 
is to be demanded of him in 1938 and the 
years to follow, the displayman has to ac- 
quaint himself with the facts: the “winder- 
tr:mmer” is out; the display executive with 
a thorough knowledge of merchandising and 
promotion is in. He is no longer going to 
ask the department manager what he wants; 
he is going to suggest to him the thing he 
needs, and with his cooperation he is going 
to do the job well. 

The modern displayman is alert, smart, 
and has a definite understanding of the gen- 
eral workings of his institution. He must 
know his seasons—he must know his cus- 
tomers—he must know h’s merchandise as 
well, if not more so, than the buyer himself. 

These things are those which are being 
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expected of the displayman of today. In 
other words, a new era of merchandising is 
here, and with it a new era in display. 





H. W. Morton 

The Coleman Lamp & Stove Company, Wichita 

Display in point-of-sale advertising should 
keep on a definite uptrend during 1938. Dis- 
play advertising is a major industry in the 
country today and manufacturers, retailers, 
department stores, and all outlets for mer- 
chandise are realizing that the dramatized 
or well-planned display is a major asset 
toward an increase in sales volume. 

Display producers should enjoy an in- 
creased sales volume on display materials for 
1938, although it will take a well-planned 
and definite selling campaign because oi 
the present trend of the market. 





Michael Dai 
The Lindner Company, Cleveland 

“The Broadcast Decoration!” It sounds 
fantastic and impractical, but so did flying 
machines three decades ago. Radio music 
is phonetic decoration; your relation to ‘t 
is just the same as it is to the other objects 
that contribute to the atmosphere and en- 
vironment in your home. 

Television will bring motion pictures, cur- 
rent events and scenes on other continents 
right into your home and turn it at will 
into a theatre, a stadium, or into a home in 
Paris or Peking. Telev:sion will bring 
fashion news into the shop windows, creating 
a “Window Daily” to be read with ears 
and eyes. 

To the retail stores, television offers a 
promotional medium of tremendous poten- 
talities, apart from the fact that it will 
greatly enlarge trade. areas and permit the 
presentation of merchandise to an audience 
over a wide radius. Its application to store 
windows will introduce a number of entirely 
new effects. Important news will be broad- 
cast direct to the passersby by means of a 
screen which will suddenly sweep down to 
the plate glass, temporarily hiding from view 
the display itself. After telling its story to 








—The beautifu! first floor of Bruckner's new store in Fresno, Calif., one of the West's most modern 
retail establishments— 
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WINTERSCENE PANORAMA 
SURF PANORAMA 
BLOSSOM PANORAMA 








Plan and buy your Display Back-grounds | 
now. NALCO Panoramas—stocked by our 
Authorized Distributors. Write for De- | 
scriptive Colored Illustration embodying 
complete information and prices. 


Authorized Distributors 
Baltimore—Becker Sign Supply Co. 
Boston—New England Decorators Supply Co. 
Chicago—Display Paper Products Co. 
Cleveland—Superior Textile & Display Co. 
Detroit—Display Creations, Inc. 

New York-—Nalco, Inc. 
Philadelphia—Display Center of Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh—DeWeese Display Equipment Co. 
Portland, Oregon—Display Products Co. 
Canada—Meakins & Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


ER ALCO iicoaronarso 


116 EAST 27™STREET 

















“ONE CENT ELECTRICITY A DAY” 
—_ | E. E. Goodman says— 


MANNEQUIN 


mfrs. and jobbers ask for 


GOOJPMAN 


Guarantee Turntables 
They sell themselves and 
sell other merchandise 
An Opportunity to Combine 
with Your Other Window 
Display Fixtures. 


The Climax of 
Many Years 
Display Expe- 
rience: 
No. Load 
1A—100 Ib. $16 
2A—125 Ib $18 
3A—150 Ib $21 
Sonics Special Fea- 
tures—Double socket for illuminating mer- 
chandise displayed, two special switches, one 
for light, one for motor control. Removable 
spider with 16” Platform, $2.00 extra. 
Goodman’s Flexible Sleeve Form Co., Mfrs. 
otary Display Division 

19 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

“The House of Guaranteed Turntables” 






“ASK TO SEE THE 
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What MOTION  ] 
what speed ¢ 
WRITE us your display anima- 
tion problem. State what motion 
_you want and we will tell you 
which standard SpeedWay “Flea 
Power” Motor and which SpeedWay 
motion Mechanism will give it 
most effectiveness—and still be the 
most economical for you. 
Complete line of dependable Back- 
geared motors Turntables, and Mech- 
anisms developed for DIS- 
PLAY ANIMATION. 


Write for New Catalog Sheets! 
SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 
1839 S. 52nd Ave. CICERO, ILL. 








WINDOW DISPLAY 
MATERIAL 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 
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the passersby the curtain will rise and the 
display windows recommence their selling 
function, this time with redoubled force 
before an attentive gathering. 

Televis‘on presented on the plate glass 
screen will add to, and not detract from, the 
power of your windows. 

Television will not only be used as a 
“Window Daily” but also as a highly eff- 
cient means of decorating the windows and 
the store itself. A small sketch in your art 
bureau’s office of some scheme worked out in 
a distant country—or a transmission of an 
actual view in some far-off city—can be mag- 
nified or so adapted as to create a back- 
ground of rare appeal at a trifling cost. 
“Teledecoration” service of this type will be 
syndicated by special organizations. 

Television will be a final solution to your 
decorative problems. Its scope will be vast; 
it will be the quintessence of efficiency in 
decoration; it will be quick, inexpensive, 
highly individual or standardized, and it 
will relate. your store to the whole outer 
world. 





L. A. McMullen 

Eastern Outfitting Company, Portland, Ore. 

If there is anything that’s new it will be 
found in display work, and the displayman 
who can foresee the value and the advantage 
of using new ideas will be the man who will 
profit by them. In the past thirty-seven years 
of display work I have seen many changes; 
the big problem that every displayman has 
is that he must be alert, a very close stu- 
dent, and always looking for something new. 
The displayman who wants to keep in the 
field will have to work in this direction. 

I believe that the display field has a lot 
of future possibilities which will take time, 
but they will come. It is up to every dis- 
playman to help do his part in bringing 
the display profession up to a higher stand- 
ard—and that will only come by hard work. 





W. E. Dickman 
G. Sommers & Co., St. Paul 
I believe that in the fifteen years | have 
spent in this profession the prospects for 
the displayman and the display profession 
have never been better. My op nion is that 
the year of 1938 will be one of the most out- 
standing in the history of display, due to the 
wholeheartedness and unselfish devotion of 
every displayman down to the fixture boy. 
Generally speaking, the retailers of the 
small-town department store and so-called 
“five and ten” or variety store are begin- 
ning to realize that window and interior 
store display is a vital and important part 
of their merchandising problems. I find in 
my travels to the smaller towns throughout 
the Northwest that some of these merchants, 
who not many years ago would not listen 
to our plea to revamp their stores and win- 
dows to meet the coming of new methods in 
merchandising and display, are now the ones 
who are crying about business being terrible. 
And they can not understand why! But those 
who were broad-minded and listened to our 
ideas and studied the conditions with us are 
making good use of the free service that our 
firm offers. 
The new developments, new trends, and 
the new prospects have helped my depart- 
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e@White Roping 


@Surf Cloth 
e @Fish Net 
e@Grass Mats 
MAHARAM @Pearl Beach Cloth 
CAN FILL @Cork 
EVERY e@Novelties 
DISPLAY @Bamboo Poles 
NEED oCrashes 
@Leatherettes 
° @Sand Cloth 
Samples @Gravel Cloth 
and Prices e@Display Papers 
on Plus our comprehensive line 
Request of fabrics and accessories. 
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FABRIC CORPORATION. 


NEW YORK—130 WEST 46TH STREET 


Chicago—6 East Lake Street 
St. Louis (DeSoto Hotel) 


MILEO 


MANNEQUINS 


chosen by the better stores 
FACES of distinction; natural, charm- 
ing, sophisticated. 


FIGURES, CORRECTLY PROPOR- 
TIONED to display all new dress and 
coat styles. 


In standing and flexible effects, in- 
cluding the new “action” poses. 


Write for photographs 


7 West 36th St., So" i" 4’Y 























The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters Chrome 
Manufactured by 
Combination Products Co. 


64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Actual samples sent on request 


Satin 











You spend good 
money for adver- 


ARDBOARD tising cutouts er 
oe EASELS counter ne 


dise displays. — 
is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 


Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 
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ment to such an extent that we have been 
able to pass along to the small-town re- 
tailers these ideas with the thought that they 
need not have fear of the big city store com- 
petition, because with their own thought and 
our help they have stores and windows that 
would be a credit to any large city. 





C. S. Nichols 
McAlpin's, Cincinnati 

“The most successful year ahead in dis- 
play !”—ballyhoo and poppycock, unless we 
men in the display field are determined to 
make it a truth by persevering and putting 
our shoulders to the wheel. We must re- 
member we have people of authoritative 
judgment and lovers of good design in our 
community as well as the hoi-polloi. Let us 
make 1938 a great year, if not the greatest, 
in recent years. A belief in our ab lity and 
a sincere wish for an attainment of superior 
merit in the correct choosing of merchandise 
and its proper psychological presentation 
must be our a-m—understanding that ill- 
proportioned, grotesque objets d’art, whether 
of foreign or native production, used simply 
because of their unusualness, do not produce 
an effect of charm and allure, but rather 
repel than attract passersby. 

What we seek to attain is the strong ap- 
peal to observers. Let us use common sense, 
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plenty of it, and a correct zeal for true art 
in our work. Assurance of success will then 
follow. 





W. S. Klein 
The Morehouse-Martens Company, Columbus, O. 

The immediate future seems very bright 
indeed for the progressive displayman. Mod- 
ern display is definitely recognized as an 
increasingly ‘mportant factor in every worth- 
while organization and its development has 
been phenomenal during the past few years. 

The dramatic presentation of merchandise 
will be used to a much greater extent than 
ever before and new methods are constantly 
being devised, dramatic color 1 ghting, etc., 
for its perfection. 

Displaymen should strive to be specialists 
in their lines, with due thought given to 
store plann'ng and merchandising as these 
features are becoming more and more a defi- 
nite part of their profession. 





E. LaValle Westbrook 
Alex Loeb, Inc., Meridian, Miss. 


Ten years ago we viewed with awe the 
ideas of futurist artists whose work seemed 
far beyond human comprehension. Yet in 
this year of 1938 we will witness in actuality 
those fantastic super-beings as a part of 
our everyday life. They have become real- 
istic in the | fe of the modern displayman, 
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WANTED 


Designer and Creator of Artificial Floral 
Pieces. Must be in position to take 
charge of Artificial Flower Department. 


Excellent opportunity with large Decora- 
tive House. Write, stating previous ex- 
perience and qualifications. 


Address “BOX C. R. A.” 


Care DISPLAY WORLD 





REPRESENTATIVES 


WANTED for various territories for absolutely 
new type of display fixture. Profitable seller. 
Lightweight sample can be carried in briefcase. 
Give particulars with first letter. 


Addre:s “BOX VIM” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD, 151 5th Av., N. Y. City 








POSITION WANTED 


Displayman and Cardwriter. Fifteen years’ 
department store experience. Married. Ten 
years with present firm. Wishes to contact a 
reliable firm with future. Good at background 
building, promotions, etc. Won two first prizes 
in local contests. Address “Box H. F.,”? care 
DISPLAY WORLD. 








STUDY ART AT HOME 


Exclusive, practical, inexpensive correspondence 
courses in designing, poster, diorama and scenic 
window background painting. At half price to 
display men. ‘if you enroll NOW. Send for liter- 
ature and rates today. 


The Enkeboll School of Applied Arts 
Enkeboll Building Omaha, Neb., U. S. 





SIGN AND PICTURE PROJECTORS 
FOR SALE 
Several different makes, at $5 to $16. 
Send for list. 
SIGN PUBLISHING CO. 
1925 Franklin Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








ADVERTISING — HOME STUDY—The Adve:- 
tising Minded Displayman is qualified to make 
the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long-established school. Common_ school 
education sufficient. Send for free booklet out- 
lining home study course and requirements. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2€6C Chi ago 


POSITION WANTED—By displayman, 
willing to go anywhere. Experienced de- 
signing and building display backgrounds, 
show-card writing, and trimming. 


CHARLES GRILL 
1008 E. 178th St. New York City 








LEARN WINDOW DISPLAY, SHOW CARD 
WRITING and Retail Advertising. Personal 
instruction under experienced teachers. Inten- 
sive short courses. Practical, individual work 
in each subject. Low tuition, Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO DISPLAY SCHOOL 


39 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 








DISPLAYMAN-—Splendid opportunity for young 
man 30 to 35 years old, for popular priced de- 
partment store. Must be rapid card writer, 
honest, ambitious, and come highly recom- 
mended. One with knowledge of merchandising 
and advertising preferred. State in first letter 
full experience, references and salary expected. 


“Box S. J.,” Care DISPLAY WORLD 
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but his one main motif “to sell” stands as 
the pivot on which this modern display of 
emotions and ideas revolve. 

The year 1938 will see a general concen- 
tration of these ideas and those merchants 
who fail to heed the call of the modern age 
in retailing by failing to provide their dis- 
playmen with display budgets—based on an- 
nual gross profits and store classification— 
that will enable them to keep abreast of the 
times will surely go the way of the doomed. 

Yes, we have come a long way from the 
lamp-lit window and the hitching post, and 
modern displaymen will continue to delve 
into the future for ideas that will lead busi- 
ness upward. 





Richard A. Sicines 
Vandever Dry Goods Company, Tulsa 

Right now, your displays are making an 
impress on on some people. Is it an impres- 
sion of which you will be proud? 

This impression is not only being made on 
the customers of your store, but on the own- 
ers as well. Do not think for a minute that 
just because you had good displays yesterday 
that you are sitting on top of the world. 
There have been many changes in the display 
field this past year, new developments, new 
trends; are you aware of them? If not, you 
are going to be out of a job. The remedy? 
Study carefully your display magazines, your 
fashion magazines, your art magazines, and 
above all, join the International Association 
of Display Men. 


A. J. Roeder 

The Wm. H. Block Company, Indianapolis 

For the year of 38 I predict no drast:c 
change in the display field. By that I mean 
that modern-art will continue for some time, 
as no new type of art has approached this 
profession recently. However, I do think 
that this modern art has been and is con- 
tinually being simpl'fied to a more adaptable 
style for merchandising. Again, displaymen 
are becoming more conscious of the selling 
possibilities of displays and will be giving 
more attention to dramatization of every 
window. 

Perhaps to many merchants and display- 
men dramatizing may be an old story, but 
owing to the high speed, short notices, and 
ever-chang ng schedules most displaymen, no 
matter how willing, have found little time 
for this method. Merchants must realize that 
this all takes time to prepare effectively, and 
ample notice must be given for each display. 
Another very important item ‘s an additional 
appropriation for these extra windows. 

The public has accepted better windows 
and is quick to criticize poor displays, even 
to the proper construction of backgrounds, 
as well as the grade of merchand’se and style 
trimming. The coming year not only pre- 
sents an opportunity for better displays, but 
expects better displays. 


Edward J. Perrault, Jr. 

The Fashion, Houston 
Although the past season of 1937 has been 
a dramatic one in the display field from the 
results of theatrical lighting and props and 
real showmanship in the d'splay of merchan- 
dise, I feel that it is just beginning. The 
public has actually become display con- 
scious and expects an “opening night” show- 
ing each week—which wll cause the dis- 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 
CARD WRITING 


and ADVERTISING 
By Our 


HOME STUDY 
METHOD 


EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for Catalog 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
300 W. Adams Chicago 


ATTENTION 
JOBBERS! 


We now have a new 
and complete line of 
adult and children man- 
nequins at our new and 
larger quarters. Your 
visit is most welcome. 


FELIX MASSO 


257 W. 17th St. New York City 
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JUST A REMINDER! 


Write today for your 
copy of my 
SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 
One hundred eighty 
pages of supplies for 
Displaymen, Artists, 
Show Card Writers, 
Sign Painters—contain- 
ing everything modern 
and helpful in mate- 
rials. Just a_ postal 
will bring your copy. 


Bert L. Daily 
122 E. Third Street 
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playman to outdo himself and plan thor- 
oughly his displays in order not to lose con- 





tinuity. It leaves an open field almost to be 
an extremist with 1938 at our feet—for the 
show is on! 





Anthony Brinker 

L. Gruber & Sons Company, Marietta, Ohio 

I believe that d’splay has an important 
mission; a mission more paramount than 
merely giving pleasure by beauty. It must 
sell! It is an element of advertising, and 
should strive to attain no goal that lies 
outside of itself. 

Display should be planned, the same as 
the written advertisement to which it is so 
closely linked. Dramatization, if you will, 
but always remembering the fundamental 
principles. Arouse emotions—the desire to 
own. Display should take possession of the 
prospect's heart—and finally, his purse 
strings. 





V. F. McCollum 
Davison-Paxon Company, Atlanta 
The greatest change in window display 
during 1937 was the passing, forever, of the 
“fixture trimmer.” Display directors of today 


maintain a crew of craftsmen capable of 
constructing and installing complete dis- 
plays, suitable for the correct presentation 


of whatever type and kind of merchandise to 
be shown. 

The future holds success only to the man 
who readily senses and acts on the new 
trends in display merchandising. That is, 
his accomplishments are only for one pur- 
pose—to sell merchandise. 





E. V. Johnson 
Sanger Bros., Inc., Dallas 

The depression years had their effect on 
display as much as in any other field. What 
I mean by this statement is that during the 
lean years we in the display field became too 
“sale window” conscious and some of this 
effect is still with us. 

By that I do not mean that sale windows 
do not have their advantages for a good 
sale merchandise. A window well trimmed 


is a definite asset, but I believe the better 
class of merchandise is aga’n coming into 
its own. 


Windows of this type lend themselves to 
more effective selling. There is a greater 
scope for dramatization of merch 
phase of display certainly not to be 
lected. 

I also believe a sale window in the I‘ne-up 
with better class merchandise windows tends 
to detract from the other windows and in 
the final analysis that the consistently well- 
trimmed and planned windows will outsell 
the sale windows. 





neg- 





Walter J. Renken 
Louis J. Hartmann, Alton, Ill. 

Merchants, generally, admit display costs 
less than any other advertising used and the 
results compare very favorably with the most 
expensive methods employed. 

Therefore every displayman should concen- 
trate every effort to building each display 
better; affiliate with clubs and organizations 
which help promote his profession; do that 
little extra something to bring to the atten- 
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MAY IT BRING YOU 
Happiness 
ND 
Prosperity 
V 
FISHER DISPLAY SERVICE 
560 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
STORE FRONT LIGHTING 
Use Day-Glow Reflectors for hetter show 
window lighting, 200 watt size, 914” diameter, 
Triple Copper-Back Silvering. 
All first quality. Save % to 4%. For full 


details write Department D. 


DAY GLOW REFLECTOR CO. 


332 E. Town St. Columbus, Ohio 
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woopD EFFECT PAPERS 
DISPLAY BACKGROUNDS 


Write for Samples 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO., Inc. 


48 West 48th St. New York City 
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F ABRICS--FORMS--STANDS 


Complete Line of Display Equipment 


Naythons Disp'ay Fixture Co. 
205 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Complete Service Thru this Territory and the South 








@FIXTURES $@MANNEQUINS 
@FORMS @NOVELTIES 


SEGALL & SONS 


923 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 
We Invite Your Inquiries 
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DisPlay 
Woriad 


Display’s Great Monthly Digest 


SERVICE 
BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will 
be glad to supply the latest authentic informa- 
tion about anything in the display line in 
which you are interested. If you do not find 
your needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 
rate letter. If we do not have the information 
you want on file, we’ll find out for you. Avail 
yourself of our service facilities without cost 
or obligation. This service includes an analysis 
of any display problem. 





(1) Animated Signs 
Artificial Flowers 
Artificial Snow 
Backgrounds 
Background Coverings 
Booths, Floats and Exhibits 
Brushes and Pens 
Card & Mat Board 
Cardwriters’ Materials 
Color Lighting 

Crepe Papers 

Cut-out Letters 
Cutting Machines 
Decorative Papers 
Decalcomania 

Display Furniture 
Display Forms 
Display Racks 
Drawing Boards 
Enlarging Projectors 
Fabrics and Trimmings 
Fixtures 

Flags and Banners 
Foils 

Fountains 

Grass Mats 

Invisible Glass 
Lacquering Ouifits 
Lamp Coloring ‘ 
"] Lithographed Displays 
[] Mannequins 

[] Mouldings 

[] Metal Sheets 

[] Millinery Heads 

[] Motion Displays 

[] Motion Mechanisms 
[] Natural Foliage 

[] Pageants & Exhibits 
[] Plaques (Window) 

[] Papier Mache Specialties 
[J Photographic Blowups 
{| Plastic and Composition Pieces 
[] Price Cards—Tickets 
[] Price Ticket Holders 
[] Sale Banners 

|] Socks—Window 

[] Show Cards 

[] Show Cases 

[] Show Case Lighting 
[|] Signs—Card Holders 
[] Signs—Brass—Bronze 
[] Signs—Electric 

[} Sleeve Forms 

[] Stencil Outfits 

[] Stock Posters 

[] Store Designing 

[] Store Fronts 

[] Tackers 

[] Time Switches 

[] Turntables 

[] Valances 

[] Wall Board 

[] Window Drapes 

[] Window Lighting 

[] Wood Cafvings 


(1) Do you wish a copy of their catalogue? 
[] Do you plan to remodel your store soon? 
C) Do you plan to build a store soon? 


MAIL TO 
DISPLAY WORLD 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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tion of his employer, store customers, and 
other merchants in his community that his 
work is outstanding and merits the consider- 
ation of all. 

By doing this, each one will become more 
secure in his position and insure himself 
greater compensation not only for 1938, but 
all the years to come. 





R. R. Kensel 
The O. T. Johnson Dry Goods Company 
Galesburg, Ill. 

The growing importance of display in the 
field of retailing today inspires the follow- 
ing conviction: Mr. Displayman of 1938, 
study the methods of your most successful 
brothers in display and head your program 
with th’s four-letter word, “sell!” Or in 
short, study your trade papers religiously. 
The country’s most successful merchants to- 
day are placing an extra value on the dis- 
play manager who shows an interest in the 
merchandising problems of his store. Such 
a display manager experiences no difficulty 
in getting appropriations that enable him to 
do a good selling job without the handicaps 
of insufficient equipment. 

Continue the same punch of that success- 
ful window display (backed up by newspaper 
advertising) over the counter into the de- 
partment and watch results. 





W. Eyrle Day 
Turrells, Seattle 
We, in the profession of display, are to 
be thankful for such a worthy publication 
as DISPLAY WORLD that brings us closer 
together in its aim to give us new ideas, new 
thoughts, and worthwhile objectives toward 
which to work; in whose pages we find many 
a seed that is cultivated into a new trend or 
development, applicable in our respective 
organizations. We learn from each other: 
Let’s teach more to each other, and through 
our publications in this new year attain 
closer relationships and harmony in this field 
of display. 





A. L. Squires 
Gebhart-Gushart Company, Decatur, Ill. 

My idea for the display profession in 1938 
is that the displayman should work harder, 
put in a little longer hours, and not grumble 
too much about his income. 

Display is going to play a more important 
part in merchandising in 1938 than in any 
other year. The displayman is going to do 
a better job of planning and cooperate better 
with the buyers and the advertising depart- 
ment. (That’s the “work harder.”) 

He is going to study the newer trends of 
display by subscribing to the leading maga- 
zines of the profession—travel a little more 
—and become a member of the I. A. D. M. 
(That's the “longer hours.”) 

If a man will do the best job he can, with 
the budget he has to work with, he won't 
have to grumble about his pay. 





Prospective Exhibitors Receive 
'38 Convention Bulletin 


The International Association of Display 
Men has sent all prospective exhibitors for the 
1938 convention a bulletin showing a floor 
plan, prices, etc., for various booth spaces. 
The convention will be held at The May- 
flower, Washington, D. C., June 26-30. 
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San Antonio Display Club 
Holds Dinner Dance 

The annual dinner dance of the Display 
Men’s Club of San Antonio, Texas, was held 
January 11 at The Olmos Club. Practically 
every displayman in San Antonio was pres- 
ent, it is reported. The club now has a 
membership of more than fifty and is mak-ng 
plans for an active program during 1938. 





New Display Board 
For Buttress ; 

Known as “The Aristocrat,” a new display 
board has been added to the Buttress Board 
group for whch Charles F. Johnson, Los 
Angeles, Calif., is distributor. The new de- 
velopment has a wide rib 5% inches in 
width. The board comes in a soft white 
velvet finish and can be painted, sprayed, or 
decorated by any method, it is said. 

Johnson recently received four cablegram 
orders in one day for Buttress Board, he 
reports, covering shipments for Birminghant 
and London, England; Auckland, Welling- 
ton, and Dunedin, New Zealand, and Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 
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